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" Doss der Mensch ins Unvermeidliche stch fUge^ 

darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht auf ihre 

Weise mit dieser Aufgctbefertig zu werdenP 

—Goethe, 

" JJber Epicteti nobilissimi SioiciJ* 

—St. Augustine. 




BUT for the zeal and ability o£ one disciple we 
should not now possess any trustworthy account 
of the teaching of Epictetus. For, like not a few 
other sages, he wrote nothing — his teaching was 
purely oral, delivered, in the form of lectures or 
discourses, to the students who came to him to receive 
tlieir education in philosophy. One of these students 
was Flavins Arrianus, afterwards Senator and Consul 
of Rome, named by Luciau " one among the first of 
Roman men," and known to us chiefly as author of 
the best history of Alexander the Great which was 
produced in antiquity. That liistory is still extant, 
but posterity owes Arrian still more abundant thanks 
for the copious notes of the teaching of Epictetus 
which he took down from his master's lips in 
Nicopolis. This record he afterwards published in 
eight books (whereof ouly four now remain), entitled 
the DisaertatioTis of Epietelvs ; and out of those he 
drew the materials for compiling the little work, the 
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Eiu^ievridAon, or Manual, of Epictetus, by which this 
philosopher has hitherto been most generally known.^ 
It is clear that the Disaertations were not regarded 
by Arrian as a satisfactory repreaentatioa of the 
teaching of his master; that he published them, 
indeed, with much reluctance, and only when it 
appeared that unless he did so, certain imperfect 
versions o£ his records would be established as the sole 
sources of authoritative information about Epictetua 
These circumstances are explained in a dedicatory 
letter to hia friend Lucius Gellius, prefixed to the 
edition of the Diasertationa which Arrian finally 
resolved to issue. I here translate this document 
in full:— 



" Arrian to Lucius Gellius, hail. 

" I did not write [in literary form and cornpoBitioii, 
tniyypdk'^eiv\ the words of Epictetus in the manner in which 
a man might write such things. Neither have I put them 
forth among men, since, oa I say, I did not even write 
them. But whatever I heard him apeak, those things I 
endeavoured to set down iu his very words, eo to preserve 
to myself for future timea a memorial of hia thought and 
unstudied apeech, Naturally, therefore, they are such 
things aa one man might say to another on the occasion of 
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the moment, not auch aa he would put together with the 
idea of finding readers long afterwards. Such they are, 
and I know not how without my will or knowledge 
they fell among men. But to me it is no great matter 
if I shall appear unequal to composiag BUch a work, 
and to Epiotetua none at all if anyone shall despise hie 
diacourGe \ for when he spoke it, it was evident that he had 
but one aim — to stir the minds of hia hearers towards the 
best thinga. And if, indeed, the worda here written should 
do the eame, then the; will do, I think, that which the 
words of sages ought to do. But if not, yet let those who 
read them know this, that whon he himself spoke tliem, it 
was impossible for the hearer to avoid feeling whatever 
EpictetuB desired he should feel. But if his words, when 
they are merely words, have not this effect, perhaps it is 
that I am in fault, perhaps it could not have been other- 
wiae. Farewell 1 " 

The style of the Dissertations, as they have reached 
us, answers very well to the above account of their 
origin and purpose. They contain much that the 
world should be as little willing to neglect as any- 
thing that Greek philosophy has left us; but they 
contain also many repetitions, redundancies, inco- 
herencies; and are absolutely devoid of any sort of 
order or system in their arrangement. Each chapter 
has generally something of a central theme, but 
beyond this all is chaos. The same theme will be 
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treating of the first principles of the Stoic pliUosophy ; 
Book n., dealing with the general application of these 
principles to life ; Book III, with man's relations to 
his fellow -roan ; Book IV., with his relations to God ; 
Book v., containing, besides a couple of concluding 
chapters, chiefly practical Goun9el3 of behaviour on 
various common occasions, and obiter dicta on the use 
of the faculties. Such is the scheme of arrangement 
suggested by the Encheiridion ; and I have filled it 
in by setting among the chapters of the Eticheiridion 
chapters or passages from the Bieaertations, selected 
for their relevancy to the matter in hand. In fact, I 
have reversed the process by which the Endieiridion 
came into being. It was condensed out of the 
Dissertations : I have expanded it again by drawing 
into it a large quantity of material from the 
original work, and subjecting the new matter thus 
gained to the system and order of sequence which I 
found to prevail in the Encheiridion. The passages 
or chapters taken from the Dissertations are those 
wliich seemed to me most characteristic of the 
philosophy or the personality of Epietetus, and I 
have made it my aim to omit nothing which is 
essential to a full and clear understanding of the 
message he had to deliver to his generation. Of 
course there is plenty of room for difierences of 
opinion as to the manner in which this conception 
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ha3 been here catried out; but I hope that the 
present attempt may do something to win a larger 
audience for his teaching than former editions 
could, in the nature of the case, obtain. If 
this hope should prove to be well founded, I shall 
expect, some day, to give the present English version 
a counterpart in a Greek text arranged on the same 
lines. 

I may add here that the reader will find an Index 
at the end of this volume, in which every paragraph 
is referred to its original source in the Dissertations, 
Enekeiridion, or Fragments — the references applying 
to Schweighauaer's standard edition of Epictetus.* 

As regards the style of my translation, I hope the 
tinge of archaism I have given it will be felt to suit the 
matter, I could think of no idiom so varied, so flex- 
ible even down to its use of various grammatical forms, 

■ Epicteti DiBsertstionnm ab Arriana DigeBtatnni Libri IV. at ex 
Depetditis Sermonibna FTagmenU. Post lo. Uptoni sliorumqtte 
caraa, denaa ad Oodicam Mastomm fidem receneuit, Latins YerBione, 
AdDotationibna, iDdicibusilloatr&Tit JobannitaScbwelgbauaer. Lipai^. 
MDOCXCIX. 

Epicteti Mannale et Oebetla TabnU Qaece et Latiae. Schw. 
MDCCXCVIII. 

There are tvo excellent Engliab tranalations of the whole extant 
works of Epictetus — ono by Mrs. Carter, pnblisbed in tho last century, 
the other b; the late Qeorge Long, M.A. (Bohn Seriea), to both of 
which, bat eapacially the latter, I desire to record my Kreet obligationa. 
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ao well Bidted alike to colloquy, of argnment, or sattie, 
or impassiioned eToqnence as EUzabeth&a Engliah. 

So mach to make the plan of the present work 
ooderstood ; and the reader may perhaps wish that I 
would now leave him to the stady oE it But theie 
il much in Epictetus the significance o£ which will 
not appear to anyone who is unacquainted with the 
general system of Stoic philosophy which formed the 
bftffifl of Epictetus's ethical teaching. And I hope 
that the reader will prefer to have such information 
as is oeceitsary given him in the form of a general intro- 
daction rather than in that of a multitude of notes. 

The founder of the Stoic philosophy was Zeno, 
native of Cyprus, who taught in Athens, about 
800 B.C., in that frescoed arcade, or Stoa, which gave 
ib name to his school His birth-place is worth 
noting, for Zeno lived at the beginning of that epoch, 
hiniNnlf one of the first products of it, in which the 
influonco of the East became strongly apparent in 
Qrook thought ; the period called Helleniatie in con- 
trodiKtinction to the purely Hellenic period which 
ended in tbo conquests of the Macedonians. In many 
wayM the conditions of lite in the Hellenistic period 
forinod the most favourable mAlieth possible for the 
dovolopmoiit of Greek thought upon the ordy lines 
which, after Aristotle, it could fruitfully pursue ; and 
thiH not in spite of, but even because of, the great 
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degradation of political and social life from which all 
Hellendom then suftered. What the democratic 
polities were like, on which was laid the problem of 
confronting Philip of Macedon, we may conjecture 
from the history of the best known and assuredly not 
the worst of them, Atheua. And the best type of 
Athenian whose rise to power was favoured by the 
conditions of this time and place was Demosthenes : 
Demosthenes, the grand historical warning to all 
peoples against committing their destinies to pro- 
fessional orators ; the statesman whose doubtless real 
veneration for his country and her past served only 
to make him a more mischievous counsellor in her 
present difficulties ; whose splendid power as a 
wielder of words was scarcely more signal tban 
his incapacity and cowardice when he was called 
upon to match those words with deeds. Athens, 
entangling the Thebans in an alliance against Mace- 
don, and then leaving them to face Alexander alone ; 
deifying Demetrius the Besieger for driving out a 
Macedonian garrison, and allotting him the Parthenon 
itself to be bis lodging and the scene of his unspeak- 
able profligacies ; murdering Phocion, the one man 
. who dared to bring sincerity and virtue to her service 
—Athens was a type of the Greek States of this 
epoch: too unprincipled for democratic govern: 
too contentious for despotism, too vain to submit to 
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foreign rule, too lacking in valour, purpose, union, 
to resist it with effect. 

Wbatevei the causes of the change may have barai, 

the conditions of public life in this Hellenistic period 
were certainly very different from those which pre- 
vailed, albeit with decadence, before that vast 
breaking up of boundaries and destruction of 
political systems involved in the Macedonian con- 
quests. The successful and inspiring conflict with 
Persia waged by the Hellenic States had for a time 
made all Greek hearts to heat with one aspiration, 
and had brought to the front a race of leaders who 
were capable of subduing the Greek democracies to 
their own steadfast and statesmanlike purposes. 
Public life was then not only a possible but even the 
most natural career for a man of talent and probity. 
TIio stiiall size o£ the Greek States gave almost every 
Buoh man an opportunity of fiction, and so keen and 
uuivoriMil was the interest in politics that it 
threfttonod to lead Greek philosophy into a region 
\\\ which philosophy is very apt to lose its vitalising 
Coiliieotlou with liuman consciousness and experience, 
(Villi lit dtiiruii into barren speculation. la a word, 
Wfttl. w RH individual, began to be too much lost 
«(alll of hi the consideration of man as a citizen ; his 
^tMi, !»(« ttutlwi, Uio whole worth and significance of 
h!» liK W"* ^ ^ iwtimated too exclusively by hia 
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relations to the visible society about him. It was 
when the great Stoic Chrysippus found himself 
obliged to stand aloof from all participation in 
politics—" For if I counsel honourably I shall offend 
the citizens, and if basely, the Gods" — that such men as 
he were led to ask themselves: la there then any sphere 
of human endeavour out of the reach of the tyranny 
of circumstance ? If I cannot be a citizen, what am I 
worth then simply as a man ? If I can be nothing to 
my fellows, what can I be to God ? To a state of 
things, then, which, speaking broadly, made public 
life impossible to honest men, we owe the noblest 
ethical system of antiquity ; to the enforced con- 
centration of thought upon the individual we owe a 
certain note of universality till then absent from 
Hellenic thought. 

But Stoicism was not the only product of the 
speculation of this period. Side by side with it there 
started into being two other systems of philosophy, 
the necessity for combating which was doubtless of 
immense service to its development. These were 
Epicureanism and Pyrrhonism ; and as the reader 
will find Epictetus much concerned with each of 
them, it may be desirable that I should give some 
brief account of their cardinal doctrines. 

Epicurus was an Athenian. After some residence in 
esboe and Lampsacus, he began to teach in his native 
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city about the year 306 B.C. His etliical view^ 
which are all that concern us here, were of a dis- 
tinctly unelevating uature. Pleasure, ^Sovif, was pro 
nouDced to bo for each man the end and aim of hia 
being, and the only rational motive of action. This, 
however, was not the pleasure of the voluptuary- 
its highest forms, according to Epicura^, were gained 
in drapagia and amvio. — that ia, a cheerful and 
unanxioua temperament, with leisure for contempla- 
tion, ends not attainable by the criminal who lives 
in constant fear o£ detection, or the luxurious liver 
in whom satiety produces disgust and wearinesa. 

Certain bodily conditions were, however, regarded 
as objects in themselves, and partaking of the nature 
of the absolutely good ; and all entanglement in 
human relationships was discountenanced for the 
disturbance and distress which such relationships 
were liable to catiae. These doctrines were put in 
practice by their teacher in inuring himself to a 
hermit-like simplicity and abstemiousness of life ; 
and hia life was philosophically consistent with his 
doctrines, for it is clear that the end of Pleasure wiU 
be most surely gained by him who has fewest wants 
to gratify. But though the lives of Epicurus and 
his iromediate followers were exceptionally sober and 
strict, the total effect of hia doctrines could not but 
have been evil They were purely egoistic in thia 
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tendency — they centred each man's activity and 
interest upon himself alone, they bade him take no 
thought for any other earthly or heavenly thing, and 
taught him that this ideal of indifibrenco was realised 
in its full perfection by the Qoda, who dwelt apart in 
divine repose while blind necessity had its way with 
human destiny. 
B Pyrrho of Elia, a rather earlier teacher than Zeno 
^or Epieurua, who is said to have studied philosophy 
' nnder Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi, was 
the originator in European thought of a great and 
permanent philosophic movement. His school was 
inspired by the Geisi Aer stcta vemeint, and the term 
Sceptic was first devised to describe its attitude. Its 
strength is in a discovery which inevitably takes 
place when men begin to reflect upon their own 
mental operations — the discovery, namely, that, given 
a perceiving mind and a perceived object, it is always 
possible for the former, if it has the power of 
introspection, to doubt whether it has received a 
really true and faithful impression of the latter. How 
can we be assured that external objects are as we 
perceive them ? How can we even he assured that 
there is any principle of constancy in their relations 
to onr consciousness ? The senses often delude us ; 
we are convinced, in dreams, of the reality of 
appearances which, nevertheless, have no reality — why 
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may Dot all perception be a delusion ? Why may not 
even our sense of the validity of inference and of the 
truth of the axioms of geometry be a pure hallucina- 
tion ? With these searching questions the Sceptic cut 
at the root of all belief, and the problems which they 
raise have dominated philosophy down to the present 
day. Nor in two thousand years has any logical 
answer to them ever been found. Lotze, the last 
thinker of really firat-rate powers that the world has 
seen, practically abandons all inquiry into theories of 
perception, and starts with the ttssumjjfiom that we 
are living in a kosmos, not a chaos ; that the order, 
coherence, reason in things to which consciousness 
testifies, are realities. In antiquity, I may add, the 
profound problems raised by Pyrrhonism do not seem 
to have been very profoundly apprehended either by 
the Pyrrhonists or their opponents. The latter had 
nothing better to appeal to than that notoriously 
feeble resource, the argv/mentuTn ad kominem. If 
the Pyrrhonist distrusted the evidence of his senses, 
they asked, why did he avoid walking over precipices 
or into the sea, or eat bread instead of earth, or in 
any way make choice of means for ends? The 
Pyrrhonist's answer was equally superficial. It 
anticipated the famous formula of Bishop Butler. 
Probability, argued they, was the guide of life — 
having observed certain results to follow from certain 
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antecedenta, tlie prudent man will shape his coarse 
in life accordingly, Eilthough, as a matter of theory 
and speculation, he may refuse to believe in the 
constancy of nature. This answer involves a clear 
inconsistency. It involves even a greater assumption 
than that which the Pyrrhonist refnsed to make as to 
the credibility of his perceptions — ^the assumption of 
the credibility of his recollections. To the thorough- 
going Sceptic there is no such thing a,5 past experience 
— he is, as it were, new-born at each instant of his life. 

Such, in outline, were the systems against which 
the Stoic philosophy had to make good its position in 
the ancient world. From the first there seems to 
have been no doubt of its ability to do so, although, 
unhappily, the records which have been preserved 
of the teaching of its earliest daya are few and 
obscure. The writings of Zeno, the founder of 
Stoicism, and of Chrysippus, his immediate successor 
in the leadership of the school, have utterly perished, 
while of Cleanthes, the third of the early Stoic 
teachers, very little remains beyond the profound and 
majestic Hymn to Zeua, of which I have g;iven a 
translation in this work. The complete loss of the 
hundreds of treatises produced by Chrysippus is 
especially to be regretted, as he appears to have 
taken the main part in giving shape and system to 

1 Stoic philosophy. "Had Chrysippus not beonj 
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the Stoa had not been," was s. proverbial saying 
which testifies to his fame. However, from the 

accounts of ancient philosophers in Diogenes Laertius, 
from Plutarch, Seneca, Cicero, and a few other 
authorities, we can learn pretty clearly what the 
framework of the Stoic system had grown to be 
long before Epictetus began to study it. 

In antiquity, a philosophic system was expected to 
have something to say for itself on three different 
branches of study — Logic, Physics (which included 
cosmogony and theology), and Ethics, We think of 
the Stoics chiefly in connection with the last-named 
of these subjects, but they were no less eminent in 
the others, and Chrysippus, in particular, was held to 
have done so much for the science of logic that a 
saying was current — " IE there were dialectic among 
the Gods, it must be the dialectic of Chrysippus," Of 
the Stoic contributions to this science, scarcely any 
record remains. 

Of their physical sjfstem, however, much is known, 
and the reader of Epictetus needs to be acquainted 
with its general features. These were borrowed from 
an earlier thinker, Heracleitus, whose central doctrine 
was that the universe was an eternal flux and transi- 
tion ; everything was in a state of becoming, ei/n, 
Werdendes. At the beginning of things, so far as they 
can be said to have any beginning, is the Deity in 
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Ilia purest manifestation, which, be it observed, is a 
strictly material one, a sublimated and ethereal fire, 
atft/joJSEs Tivp, In this fire dwelt the divine creative 
thought and impuiae. The first step in that process 
of differentiation in which development consists is the 
production of vapour, which condensed into water. 
Two elementary forces play their part in these 
operations — a movement towards within, and a move- 
ment towards without, the one a densifying, the other 
an expanding and straining force (tiStos). The former 
gives us solidity in matter, the other the qualities 
and energies of matter. Thus, by various degrees of 
density, we get earth, water, atmospheric air, and from 
air, the common element of earthly fire ; and these 
elements in their various combinations, with their 
various attributes and powers, gradually produce the 
successive stages of organic life, Though all these pro- 
ceed from the substance of the Divine Being, the Stoics 
recognised, in the derived substances which make up 
the universe as we have it now, various degrees of 
purity, of aifinity to their original source. Man's body, 
for instance, with its passions and affections, lies 
comparatively far from the divine ; hut his 80u.l is a 
veritable ray of the primitive fire, Dev£ in corpore 
humano hospitana. The popular mythology of the 
day was entirely rejected by the Stoics, although, as 
Professor Mahafiy points out, they never attempted to 
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" (liacredit orthodoxy," but, oa the contrary, used its 
myths and cetemooiea with the utmost reverence as 
vehicles of profound religious truths. But they 
certainly believed in intelligencoa above man, yet 
below the one Supreme Being ; thus the stars and the 
lightning (the reader will observe the allusions in the 
Hymn of Cleanthos) are in some sense divinities, by 
virtue of the supposed purity of their fiery essence. 

Thus from the one primitive divine element the 
Kosmos, with all its hierarchy of being, is evolved- 
But in the Stoic system jrai^a (ier,i there is no con- 
tinuance in any one condition. As in the normal life 
of all earthly creatures there comes a certain climax 
or turning point, after which the forces of decay gain 
slowly but surely on those of growth and resistance, 
BO also runs the history of the universe which 
includes them all. One by one the steps by which it 
was formed shall be retraced, and the derived sub- 
stances which compose it consumed and re-absorbed 
by that from which they sprang. From matter in its 
grossest form to its purest, from earth and stone and 
water to the highest intelligence in men and diemona 
and Gods, nothing shall escape this doom of disso- 
lution ; everything shall yield up i 
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existence, until at last the indestructible element 
of that primEQval fire is again the sole being that 
remains, and Zeus is " alone in the conflagration," 
self -contemplating in the solitudes of thought. But 
this is not the end. There is no end. The plastic 
impulse again resumes ita sway, and soon another 
cycle of world-development and world-destruction 
begins to tun its course. In the language of Seneca, 
" When that fatal day, that necessity of the times, 
shall have arrived, and it seems good to God to raake 
an end of old things and ordain the better, then shall 
the ancient order be revoked and every creature be 
generated anew, and a race ignorant of guilt be given 
to the earth." 

This was the general physical system on which all 
Stoics were agreed, although there were differences of 
opinion upon minor points ; such as how far these 
successive cycles resembled each other ? some asserting 
that thoy did so in the minutest detail, others only in 
their larger features. It was a system, for all its 
superstitions, not without grandeur and truth. At 
bottom it expressed a sense of that phenomenon of 
ebb and flow, systole and diastole, the action and 
counteraction of balanced forces, which is perhaps the 
profoundest law of life. 

Two questions arise in connection with the Stoic 
cosmogony, which we mijst briefly discuss before 
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proceeding farther. Ate we justified in terming their 
view of the universe a materialistic one ? and what 
was their doctrine of the destinies of the human aoul \ 
Now it is certainly the usual practice among writers 
I philosophy to reckon the Stoics as materialists, 
and it is unquestionably true that they denied the 
possibility of any existence which was not corporeal. 
Strong as they are on the supremacy of the human 
soul over the human body, sharp as ia the line with 
which they divide these elements, yet the distinction 
is a moral, not a metaphysical one — each is an actual 
material substance. But we shall bo seriously mis- 
taken, nevertheless, if we place them in the same 
cl^s with the scientific materialists of the present 
day. According to the latter. Thought is no neces- 
sary moment in the universe, but merely a product of 
certain accidental combinations of matter, a product 
which, when these are dissolved, must disappear from 

I existence, without leaving a trace of its presence 
behind, Again, according to most modern opponents 
of the materialistic view. Thought has an independent 
and immortal being — it existed before matter was, 
Ewid would continue to exist if all matter were 
annihilated. The Stoic view differed from each of 
these modern theories. It held Thought and Matter 
to be eternal, inseparable, and, indeed, strictly 
identical. Being in its primitive and purest forin 
.^1 
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\ Fire, a corporeal Bubstance, but one exhibiting 
consciousuoas, purpose, will. 

As to the question of the Stoic view of the ini- 
Diortality of the human soul, it does not seem to me 
to deserve so much diacussion as it has received from 
some commentators. It is obvious that the soul must, 
in the end, share the lot of all other existences, and 
be resolved into the Divine Being which was its 
source. The only question that can arise is whether 
this resolution takes place at the moment of death, or 
whether the sense of personal identity persists for a 
certain period beyond that event ; and this question, 
which Epictetus appears to have been wise enough to 
leave an open one, is philosophically of very little im- 
portance. The soul is immortal, the individual per- 
ishes; this is the conclusion of Stoicism, and if we know 
this, there is bttle else it can much concern us to know. 

The reader who desires to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of Hellenistic philosophy, and of the social and 
political conditions in which it throve, will find what 
he seeks in two works to which I have to express 
my large indebtedness. One is Zeller's Philosophie 
der Griecken (Epikureer, Stalker u. S}ceptiker)\ a 
monument of German research and erudition, in 
which vast masses of original material for the study 
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of tliia moat interesting, but neglected, epoch of the 
development of European intellect have been brought 
together, antl interpreted with more than German 
lucidity and method. The other is Professor 
Mahaffy's recent volume, Grteh Life and Thought, a 
study of the Hellenistic period in various aspects, 
which the scholar will not read without profit, nor the 
lay -reader without pleasure. 

We turn now to that department of the Stoic 
philosophy with which the reader of Epictetus is most 
;oncerned — its Ethics. 

The ethical question resolves itself into a search for 
the supreme object of human endeavour, the Suiumum 
Bonum, the absolute and essential good. This, for 
the Stoic, embodied itself in the formula, " to live 
according to Nature." But what is Nature ? The 
will of God, as revealed in the heart and conscience 
of those who seek to know it, and interpreted through 
the observation in a reverent and faithful spirit of the 
facts of life. 

Going into the subject more precisely we find 
certain criteria of moral truth established, TrpoX-qi/^is, 
as they were called, that is, primitive, original con- 
ceptions, or, as I have rendered them in my transla- 
" natural conceptions," dogmas by which all 
moral questions can be tried. If we inquire into the 
Boarce of these wpoA-^ftis, we shall find ourselves 
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mistaken in our disposition to think that the Stoics 
regarded them as innate ideas. Innate they are noli 
for the Stoics held the soul at birth to be a t<AvXa 
rasa, or blank page, which only esperienco could fill 
with character and meaning. But as Seneca says in 
his inquiry, " Quomodo ad nos prima boEi honestique 
notitia pervenerit,"^ although Nature alone could not 
teach US these things, could not equip us with the 
knowledge of them before we entered upon life, yet 
the " seeds " of this knowledge she does give us ; the 
soul of every man has implanted in it a certain 
aptness or, indeed, necessity to deduce certain uni- 
versal truths from such observation and experience as 
are common to all mankind; and these truths, the 
TTpoAij^tts, though not strictly innate, have thus an 
inevitableness and dogmatic force not possessed by 
those which one man may reach and another miss in 
the exercise of the ordinary faculties, by argument, 
study, and bo forth. By these natural conceptions 
the existence and character of God, and the general 
decrees of the moral law, are considered to be affirmed. 
If we inquire further how the Stoic explained the fact 
that some of these so-called inevitable and universal 
conclusions are denied in all sincerity by men like 
Epicurus, who were neither bad nor mad, we strike 
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upon the difficulty which confronts all fijstema that 
aim at setting up any absolute canon of truth, 
expressible in human language, in place of that pro- 
gressive and infinitely varied revelation of God's mind 
and purpose to which the uncoloured facts of the 
world's religious history seem to testify. 

The natural conceptions, as I have said, contain the 
primary doctrines of ethics, None of these are more 
important for the Stoic than that which declares 
essential Good to lie in the active, not the passive side 
of man ; in the will, not in the flesh, not in anything 
else which the will is unable to control. But a 
certain relative and conditional goodness may lie in 
matters which are yet of no moment to the spiritual 
man, to that part of him which seeks the essential 
good. And we must note that when Epictetus speaks 
of certain things as good or bad or indifferent, be is 
generally speaking of them in their relation to the 
spiritual man, and in the most absolute and uncon- 
ditiooal sense. No evil can happen to the essential 
part of man, to that side of him which is related to 
the eternal and divine, without his own will. Hence 
the death of a beloved friend, or child, or wife, is no 
evil ; and if it be no evil, we are forbidden to grieve 
for it, or, in the most usual phrase with Epictetus, 
we are not to be troubled ot confounded by it, 
rapdoTTBrBaL But if this utterance should shock our 
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natural feelings, it will do something which assuredly 
Epictetus never meant it to do. It is the soul of man 
which these events cannot injure, and it is the soul 
which is forbidden to think itself injured by them. 
Such love of the individual as may be embraced in the 
larger love of the All, of God — such grief for bereave- 
ments and calamities as does not overwhelm the inner 
man (ii. 19) in a " wave of mortal tumult," and dull 
his vital sense of the great moral ends which he was 
born to pursue, is repeatedly and explicitly admitted 
by Epictetus. Thus, in iil 2, we have him arguing 
against Epicurus that there are certain natural 
sympathies between man and his kind, and even 
convicting Epicurus himself of a secret belief in these 
sympathies. Epicurus had dissuaded his followera 
from marriage, and the bringing-up of children, on 
account of the grief and anxiety which such relations 
necessarily entail. Not so the Stoics — they pressed 
their disciples to enter into the ordinary earthly rela- 
tionships of husband, or wife, or citizen, and this 
without pretending to have found any means of avert- 
ing the natural consequences which Epicurus dreaded, 
although they did profess to have discovered some- 
thing in man whicli made him equal to the endurance 
of them. Again, although the condition of oirofleta of 
inward peace, of freedom from passions, is again and 
again represented by Epictetus as the mark of the 
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perfect si^, we are tolJ that thia oTraftta is something 
qaite different from " apathy " — a man \a not to 
be emotionleaa " like a statue." And a third passage 
confirming this view is to be found in Book I., ch. 
xi. (Sch weigh auser), where the conduct of a man who 
was so afflicted by the illness of his little daughter 
that he ran away from the house, and would hear 
news of her only throng measagea, is condemned] 
not for the affection and anxiety it proved, but for 
its utter unrea.son able n ess. " Would you,' 
Epictetus, " have her mother and her nurse and 
her pedagogue, who all love her too, also mn away 
from her, and leave her to die in the bands of persons 
who neither love nor care for her at all ? " There is 
a grief which is really a self-indulgence, a batreo, 
absorbing, paralysing grief, which, to the soul poa- 
aessed by it, makes every other thing in heaven and 
earth aeem strange and cold and trivial. From such 
grief alone Epictetus would deliver ua, and I think he 
would have accepted Mr, Aubrey de Vote's noble 
sonnet on Sovroia as a thoroughly fit poetic statement 
of Stoic doctrine on thia subject: — 

"Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God*H meaaenger sent down to thee ; do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow ; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
PenniBsion first hia heavenly feet to lave ; 
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Then lay before him all tliou hast, allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

caar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul's marmoreal calraaess : Grief should bo 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirmiag, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thonghta, thoughts lasting tu 
the end." 



But the grief that shall do this is a grief that must be 
felt. And Epictetua assuredly never meant to ofFer 
the Stoic philosophy as a mere stupefying anodyne. 
Make the man a Stoic, and something yet remains to 
do — to make the Stoic a man. One of these purposes 
was not more the concern of Epictetus than the other. 
And he pursued hoth of them with a strength, 
sincerity, and sanity of thought, with a power of 
nourishing the heroic fibre in humanity, which, to 
my mind, make him the very chief of Pagan 
moralists. 

It is no purpose of mine to fill this preface with 
information which the reader can gain without doubt 
or difficulty from the author whom it introduces, and 
therefore I shall leave him to discover for himself 
what the positive ethical teaching of Epictetus wna 
like. Nor is it, unhappily, possible to say much upon 
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another subject on which Epictetus gives us little or 
no information — his own life and circumstarices. 
Arrian wrote a biograpliy of him, but it is now 
entirely lost, and the biographical details which have 
been collected from Simplicius, Suidas, Aulus Oellius, 
and others are very scanty. He was born at 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia, and became, how is unknown, 
a slave of Epaphroditus, a freedman and favourite of 
Nero, who is recorded to have treated him with great 
cruelty. One day, it is said, Epaphroditus began 
twisting his leg for amusement. Epictetus said, " If 
you go on you will break my log." Epaphroditus 
persisted, the leg was broken, and Epictetus, with 
unruffled serenity, only said, " Did I not tell you 
that you would break iny leg ? " This circum- 
stance ia adduced by Celsua in his famous 
controversy with Origen as an instance of Pagan 
fortitude equal to anything which Christian mar- 
tyrology had to show;' but it is probably a mei-e 
myth which grew up to account for the fact men- 
tioned by Simplicius and Suidas that Epictetus was 
feeble in body and lame from an early age. 

Epaphroditus was probably a very bad master, and 
as a favourite and intimate of Nero's, must have been 
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a bad man; bnt we have to thank him for the fact 
that Epictetas, while yet a slave, was sent to 
attend the philosophic lectures of Muaonins Rufua, an 
eminent Stoic of Rome, whom both Epictetus and 
Marcus Aureliua mention with great respect. The 
system of philosophic training had been at this time 
long organised. There were masters of repute every- 
where, who delivered their instruction in regular 
courses, received a tixed payment for the same, and 
under whom crowds of young men assembled from 
far and near to study science and ethics — to receive, 
in short, what corresponded to a university education 
in those daya The curious circumstance that a slave 
like Epictetus could participate in advantages of this 
kind is generally explained as the result of a fashion- 
able whim which possessed Roman nobles at this 
time for having philosophers and men of culture 
among their slaves. Professor Mahafly, in his Qreek 
Life and Thought (p. 132), eununenting on the 
summons of the two philosophers, Anaxarchus and 
Callisthenes, to console Alexander after his murder of 
Cleitus, observes that it was probably usual to call in 
philosophers to minister professionally in cases of 
affliction. From this, to making a philosopher a 
regular adjunct to a large household, even as 
the baron of later times kept a fool, the step 
is not great. But Epapbroditus, one thinks, must 



have had frequent reason to rue the choice he made 
in Epictetus, if he expected his domestic philosopher 
to excuse his misdeeds aa Anaxarchus did those of 
Alexander on the occasion above mentioned. 

In the year 94 A.D. the emperor Domitian issued 
a decree expellinjt all philosophers from Kome — an 
easily explainable proceeding on his part if there 
were any large number of them who, in the words of 
Epictetus, were able " to look tyrants steadily in the 
face." Epictetus must have by this time obtained hia 
freedom and set up for himself as a professor of 
philosophy, for we find him, in consequence of this 
decree, betaking himself to Nieopolis, a city of Epirus. 
Here he lived and taught to a venerable age, and 
here he delivered the discourses which Arrian haa 
reported for us. He lived with great simplicity, and 
is said to have had no servant or other inmate of hia 
house until he hired a nurse for an infant which was 
about to be exposed, according to the practice of those 
days when it was desired to check the inconvenient 
growth of a family, and which Epictetus rescued 
and brought up. The date of his death is unknown. 

And now, reader, I will take my leave of you with 
Arrian's farewell salutation to Lucius Gellius, which, 
literally translated, is Be strong. If you need it, I 
know no teacher better able to make or keep 
jou so than Epictetus. At any rate, to give him a fair 
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chance of doing what it is in him to do for English- 
speaking men and women is something I have re- 
garded as a sort of duty, a discharge of obligation for 
his infinite service to myself; which done to the 
utmost of my powers^ the fewest forewords are 
the best. 

T.W.R 




Zeus, ruler of Nature, that governest all thinga with law. 
Hail ! for lawful it ia that all mortala ahould address Thee. 
For we are Thy offspring, taking the image only of Thy 

voice,^ sa many mortal things as live and move upon 

the earth. 
Therefore will I hymn Thee, and sing Thy might foreyer. 
Eor Thee doth all this universe that circles round the earth 

obey, moving whithersoever Thou leadest, and ia gladly 

swayed by Thee, 
Such a minister hast Thou in Thine invincible hands ; — the 

two-edged, blazing, imperishable thunderbolt. 
For under its stroke all Nature sbuddcreth, aod by it thou 

guideat aright the Universal Reason, that roams 

t through all things, mingling itself with the greater and 
the lesser liglita, till it have growo ao great, and 
become supreme king over all. 
ria aught dooe on the earth without Thee, Clod, nor 
in the divine aphere of the heavens, nor in the sea, 
Save the works that evil men do in their folly — 
Tea, but Thou knowest even to lied a place for super- 
fluous things, and to order that which is disorderly, 
and things not dear to men are dear to Thee. 

* See Dates on tbe Hy[UQ of Cleauthes. 



a CLEANTHES HYMN TO ZEUS. 

ThuB dost Thou harmonise into One all good and evil 

things, that there should be one everlasting Reason of 

them all. 
And thia the evil among mortal men avoid and heed not ; 

wretched, ever desiring to possess the good, yet they 

nor see nor hear the universal Law of God, which 

obeying with all their heart, their life would be well. 
But they rush graceless each to his own aim. 
Some cherishing lust for fame, the nurse of evil strife. 
Some bent on monstrous gain. 

Some turned to folly and the sweet works of the flesh, 
Hastening, indeed, to bring the very contrary of these 

things to pass. 
But Thou, O Zeus, the AU-giver, Dweller in the darkness 

of cloud, Lord of thunder, save Thou men from their 

unhappy folly. 
Which do Thou, O Father, scatter from their souls ; and 

give them to discover the wisdom, in whose assurance 

Thou governeat ail things with justice ; 
So that being honoured, they may pay Thee honour, 
Hymning Thy works continually, as it beseems a mortal 

Since there can he no greater glory for men or Oods than 

thia, 
Duly to praise for ever the Universal Law, 

I 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BEQINNINQ OF PHILOSOPHY. 



WouLDST thou be good, then first believe that 
thou art evil. 

2. The beginning of philosophy, at least with those 
who lay hold o£ it as they ought and enter by the 
door.i ia the consciousness of their own feebleness and 
incapacity in respect of necessary things. 

3. For we come into the world having by nature 
no idea of a right-angled triangle, or a quarter -tone, 
or a semi-tone, but by a certain tradition of art we 
learn each of these things. And tJius those who 
know them not, do not suppose that they know them. 
But good and evil, and nobleness and baseness, and 
the seemly and the unseemly, and happiness and mis- 
fortune, and what is our concern and what is not, and 
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what ooglit to be done and what not — who hath 
come into the world without an implanted noidoQ of 
these things ? Thus we all use these terms, and 
endeavour to fit our natural conceptions to every 
several thing. He did ivell, rightly, not rightly, he 
failed, he succeeded, he is unrigkteoits, 
— which of us apareth to use terms like these ! 
Which of us will defer the use of them till he bath 
learned tbem, even as ignorant men do not use terms 
of geometry or music ? But this is the reason of it 
we come into the world already, as it were, taught by 
Nature some things in this kind, and setting out 
from these things we have added thereto our own 
conceit." For how, saith one, do I not hnow what is 
noble and what iB base ? Have I not the notion of it t 
Truly. And do I not apply it to things severally f 
You do apply it. Do I not, then, apply it rightly t 
But here lies the whole question, and here conceit 
entereth in. For setting out from things confessed 
by all they go on by a false application to that which 
is disputed. For if, in addition to those things, they 
had gained also this power of application, what would 
then hinder them to be perfect ? But now since you 
think that yon apply rightly the natural concep- 
tions to things severally, tell me, whence have you 
this assurance ? 

" Because it seems so to me." 

But to another it seems otherwise — and he, too, 
doth ho think his application right or not ? 

" He doth think it." 

Ctin ye, then, both be rightly applying the con- 
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ceptions in matters wherein your opinions contradict 
each other. 

" We cannot." 

Have you, then, aught better to show for your 
application, or auglit above thia, that it seemeth so to 
you ? But what else doth a madman do, than those 
things that to him seem right ! And doth this rule 
suffice for hira ? 

" It doth not suffice." 

Come, then, to that which is above seeming. What 
is this ? 

4. Behold, the beginning of philosophy is the obser- 
vation of how men contradict each other, and the search 
whence cometh this contradiction, and the censure 
and mistrust of bare opinion. And it is an inquiry 
into that which seems, whether it rightly seems ; and 
the discovery of a certain rule, even as we have found 
a balance for weights, and a plumb line for straight 
and crooked. This is the beginning of philosophy. 
Are all things right to all to whom they seem so ? 
But how can contradictory things be right ? 
— "Nay, then, not all things, but those that seem to 
us right." 

And why to you more than the Syrians, or to the 
Egyptians ? Why more than to me or to any 
other man. Not at all more. Seeming, then, 
doth not for every man answer to Being ; for 
neither in weights or measures doth the bare 
appearance content us, but for each case we have 
discovered some rule. And here, then, is there no 
rule above seeming ? And how could it bo that 
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there were no evidence or discovery of things the 
most necessary for men ? There is, then, a rule. And 
wherefore do we not seek it, and find it, and, having 
found it, henceforth use it without transgression, and 
not 80 much as stretch forth a finger without it \ 
For this it is, I think, that when it is discovered 
curetli of their madness those that mismeaaure all 
things by seeming alone ; so that henceforth, setting 
out from things known and investigated, we may uso 
an organised body of natural conceptions in all our 
several dealings. 

6. What is the subject about which we are inquir- 
ing ? Pleasure ? Submit it to the rule, cast it into 
the scales. Now the Good must be a thing of such sort 
that we ought to trust iu it ? Truly. And we 
ought to have faith in it ? We ought. And ought 
we to trust in anything which is unstable 1 Nay. 
And hath pleasure any stability ? Jt hath not. 
Tate it then, and fling it out of the scales, and set it 
far away from the place of the Good. But if you are 
dim of sight, and one balance doth not suffice, then 
take another. Is it right to be elated in what is 
good ? Yea. And is it right to be elated then in the 
presence of a pleasure ? See to it that thou say not 
it is right ; or I shall not hold thee worthy even 
of the balance.^ Thus are things judged and weighed, 
when the rules are held in readiness. And the aim 
of philosophy is this, to examine and establish the 
rules. And to use them when they are known is the., 
task of an wise and good man. 
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1. The natural conceptions are common to all raen, 
and one cannot contradict another. For which of us 
but affirms that the Good ia profitable, and that we 
should choose it, and in all circumstances follow and 
pursue it ? Which o£ us but affirms that uprightness 
is honourable and becoming ? Where, then, doth the 
contradiction arise ? Concerning the application ot 
the natural conceptions to things severally. When 
one saith, He did well, he ia a wortfiy man, and 
another, Nay, but he did foolishly, then there ia a 
contradiction among men, one with another. And 
there ia the same contradiction among the Jews and 
the Syrians and the Egyptians and the Romans ; not 
whether that which is righteous should be preferred to 
all things and in all cases pursued, but whether this 
be righteous or unrighteous, to eat the fiesh of swine. 
And ye can discover the same contradiction in the 
matter of Achilles and Agamemnon. For call them 
before us : What sayest thou, Agamemnon, Should not 
that which ia right and fair come to pass ? 
" That should it," 

And what sayest thou, Achilles, Doth it not please 
thee that what is fair and right should be done ? 
I " Of all things this doth most please me." 

Then make application of your natural conceptions. 
Whence arose this dispute ? The one saith : 1 onfli 



not bov/nd to deliver up Ghryssia to her father. And 
the other aaith : Thov, art bound. Assuredly one of 
them must ill apply the conception of duty. And 
again the one saith : Therefore if I should deliver up 
Cky^seis, it is ineet tJiat I take his prise from one of 
yow. And the other : WovXdet thou, Hien, take from 
me my beloved ? He eaith : Yea, even thine. And 
ehcdl I alone, and / alone, have nothing ? And thus 
ariaeth the contradiction. 

2. What is it, then, to be educated ? It is to learn to 
apply the natui-al conceptions to each thing severally 
according to nature ; and further, to discern that o£ 
things that exist some are in our own power^ and the 
rest are not in our own power. And things that are 
in our own power are the will, and all the works o£ 
the will. And things that are not in our own 
power are the body, and the parts of the body, 
and possessions and parents and brethren and chil- 
dren and country and, in a word, our associates. 
Where now shall we place the Good ? To what 
objects shall we apply it ! To those which are in our 
own power ? Then is health not good, and whole 
limbs and life ? and are not children and parents and 
country ? And who will bear with you if you say 
this ! Let us, then, transfer it to these things. Now, 
can one bo happy who is injured, and has missed 
gaining wliat is good ? He cannot. And can such a 
one bear himself towards his fellows as he ought? 
How is it possible that he should ? For I have it of 
nature that I must seek my own profit. If it profits 
me to own a piece of land, it profits me to take it from 
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my neighbour. If it profits me to have a garment, it 
profits me to steal it from the bath. And hence wars, 
seditions, tyrannies, conspiracies. And how shall 
I be able to maintain a right mind towards God ? 
for if I suifer injury and misfortune, it cannot be 
but He neglects me. And what have I to do with 
Him i£ He cannot help me ? And, again, what have 
I to do with Him if he ia willing to let rae continue 
in the evils in which I am t Henceforth I begin to 
hate Him. Why, then, do we build temples and set 
up statues to Zeus as we do to powers of evil, such as 
Fever ?^ And how is He now the Saviour and the 
Eaingiver and the Fruitgiver? And verily, all this 
follows, if wo place anywhere in external things the 
nature and being of the Good. 



I 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MASTER- FACULTY. 



, Of all our faculties ye shall find but one that 
can contemplate itself, or, therefore, approve or 
disapprove itself. How far hath grammar the power 
of contemplation ? Only so far as to judge concern- 
ing letters. And music? Only so far as to judge 
concerning melodies. Doth any of them, then, con- 
template itself ? Not one. But when you have need 
to write to your friend, grammar will tell you how to 
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write ; but whether to write or not, grammar will not 
tell. And so with the musical art in the case of 
melodieij ; but whether it is now meet or not to sing 
or to play, music will not tell. What, then, will tell 
it ? That faculty which both contemplates itself and 
all other things. And what is this ? It is the faculty 
of Reason ; for we have received none other which 
can consider itself — what it is, and what it can, and 
what it is worth — and all the other faculties as well. 
For what else is it that tells us that a golden thing is 
beautiful, since itself doth not ? Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of appearances. What else 
is it that judges of mu.sic and grammar, and the other 
faculties, and proves their uses, and shows the fit 
occasions ? None else than this. 

2. Thus the Gods, as it was fit they should, place 
that only in our power which is the mightiest and 
master thing, the right use of appearances ; but other 
things are not in our power. Wa.9 it that they did 
not wish it ? I indeed think that had they been able 
they had made over to us those things also ; but this 
they could in no way do. For being on the earth, and 
bound up with this flesh and with these associates, 
how was it possible that as regards these we should 
not be hindered by external things ? But what saith 
Zeus ? " Epictetus, if it were possible, I would have 
made both this thy little body and thy little property 
free and unhampered. But forget not now that this 
is but finely tempered clay, and nothing of thine 
own. And since I could not do this, I have given 
thee a part of ourselves, this power of desiring and 
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disliking, and pursuing, avoiding, and rejecting, and, 
in brief, the use of appearances. Have a care, then, of 
this, hold this only for thine own, and thou shalt 
never be hindered or hampered, thou shalt not lament, 
thou shalt not blame, thou shalt never flatter any 
man." What then ? Do these seem trifling matters ? 
Qod forbid. Are you, then, not content with them ? 
At least 1 pray the Gods I tnay be} 

3. But now having one thing in our power to care 
for, and to cleave to, we rather choose to be careful of 
many things, and to bind ourselves to many things, 
oven to the flesh, and to possessions, and to brother 
and friend and child and slave. And being thus 
bound to many things, they lie heavy on us and drag 
us down. So, if the weather be not fair for sailing, 
we sit down distraught and are ever peering forth to 
see bow stands the wind. It is north. And what is 
that to us ? "When will the west wind blow ? When 
it shall seem good to it, friend ; or to Aeolus. For it 
was not thee, but Aeolus whom God made " steward 
of the winds. "^ What then ? It is right to devise 
how we may perfect the things that are our own, 
and to use the others as their nature is. And what, 
then, ia their nature ? As it may ploase God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NATURE OP THE GOOD, 



1. The subject for the good and wise man is his own 



master- faculty, as the body is for the physiei 



Ian and 



the trainer, and the soil is the subject for the hus- 
bandman. And the work of the good and wise man 
is to nse appearances according to Nature. For it iB 
the nature of every soul to coQseut to what is good 
and to reject what is evil, and to hold back about 
what is uncertain ; and thus to be moved to pursue 
the good and to avoid the evil, and neither way 
towards what ia neither good nor evil. For as it is 
not lawful for the money-charger or the seller of 
herbs to reject Cffisar'a coin, but if one present it, 
then, whether he will or no, he must give up what ia 
sold for it, so it is also with the soul. When the Good 
appears, straightway the soul is moved towards it, and 
from the Evil. And never doth the aoul reject any 
clear appearance of the good, no more than Csesar'a 
coin. On this hangeth every movement both of God 
and man. 

2. The nature and essence of the Good is in a cer- 
tain disposition of the Will ; likewise that o£ the EviL 
Wliat, then, are outward thintrs ? Matter for the Will, 
about which being occupied it shall attain its own 
good or evil. How shall it attain the Good ? Through 
not being dazzled with admiration of what it works 
ou.' For our opinions of this, when right, make the 
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will right, and when wrong make it evil. This law 
hath God estahlished, and saith, "If thou wouldst 
have aught of good, have it from thyself." 

3. If these things are true (and if we are not foola 
or hypocrites), that Good, for man, lies in the Will, 
and likewise Evil, and all other things are nothing 
to U3, why are we still troubled ? why do we fear ? 
The things for which we have heen zealous are in 
no other man's power ; and for the things that are 
in others' power we are not concerned. What 
difficulty have wo now ? BvA dit-ect me, sayest thou. 
And why shall I direct thee ? hath not God directed 
thee ? hath He not given thee that which is thine 
own unhindered and unhampered, and hindered and 
hampered that which is not thine own ? And what 
direction, what word of command didst thou receive 
from Him when thou earnest thence ? " Hold 
fast everything which is thine own — covet not 
that which is alien to thee. And faithfulness ia 
thine, and reverence is thine : who, then, can rob 
thee of these things ? who can hinder thee to use 
them, if not thyself ? But thyself can do it, and 
how ? When thou art zealous ahout things not 
thine own, and hast cast away the things that are." 
With such counsels and commands from Zeus, what 
wilt thou still from rae ? Am I greater than he ? 
am I more worthy of thy faith ? But if thou hold 
to these things, of what others hast thou need? 
But percJiance these are none of hie commwndB ? 
Then bring forward the natural conceptions, bring 
the proofs of the philosophers, bring the things thou 
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haat often heard, bring the things that thyself hast 
Bpoken, bring what thou hast read, bring what thou 
haat pondered. 



THE PROMISE OF PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Of things that exiat, some are in our own power, 
some are not in our own power. Of things that are 
in our own power are our opinions, impulses, purauita, 
avoidances, and, in brief, all that is of our own doing. 
Of things that are not in our own power are the body, 
possessions, reputation, authority, and, in brief, all 
that is not of our own doing. And the things that 
are in our own power are in their nature free, not 
liable to hindrance or embarrassment, while the 
things that are not in our own power are strengthless, 
servile, subject, alien. 

2. Remember, then, if you hold things by their nature 
subject to be free, and tilings alien to be your proper 
concern, you will be hampered, you will lament, you 
will be troubled, you will btame Gods and men. 
But if you hold that only to be your own which is so, 
and the alien for what it is, alien, then none shall 
ever compel you, none shall hinder you, you will 
blame no one, accuse no one, you will not do the least 
thing unwillingly, none shall harm you, you shall 
have no foe, for you shall suffer no injury. 
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3. Aimiijg, then, at things so high, remember that it 
is no moderate passion wherewith you must attempt 
them, but some things you must utterly reiiouuce, 
and put some, for the present, aside. For if, let us 
say, you aim also at this, to rule and to gather riches, 
then you are like, through aiming at the chief things 
also, to miss these lower ends ; and shall most 
assuredly miss those others, through which alone 
freedom and happiness are won. Straightway, then, 
practise saying to every harsh appearance — Tho'u. art 
an Appearance and not at all the thing thou appearest 
to be. Then examine it, and prove it by the rules you 
have, but first and above all by this, whether it 
concern something that ia in our own power, or some- 
thing that is not in our own power. And if the 
latter, then be the thought at hand : It ia nothing 
to Me. 



I 



CHAPTER YT, 

THE ■ WAT OF PHILOSOPHY. 



1, A CERTAIN Roman having entered with his son 
and listened to one lecture, " This," said Epictetus, 
" is the manner of teaching ; " and he was silent. But 
when the other prayed him to continue, he apake as 
follows ; — 

Every art ia wearisome, in the learning of it, to 
the untaught and unskilled. Yet things that are 
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made by the arts immediately declare their use, and 
for what they were made, and in most of them is 
something attractive and pleasing. And thus when a 
shoemaker is learning hia trade it is no pleasure to 
stand by and observe him, but the shoe is useful, and 
moreover not unpleasing to behold. And the learning 
of a carpenter's trade is very grievous to an untaught 
peraon who happens to be present, but the work done 
declares the need of the art. But far more ia this 
seen in music, for if you are by where one is learning, 
it will appear the most painful of all instructions j 
but that which is produced by the musical art is 
sweet and delightful to hear, even to those who are 
untaught in it. And here we conceive the work of 
one who studies philosophy to be some such thing, 
that he must fit his desire to all events, so that 
nothing may come to pass against our will, nor may 
aught fail to come to pass that we wish for. Whence 
it results to those who so order it, that they never 
fail to obtain what they would, nor to avoid what 
they would not, Hving, as regards themselves, without 
pain, fear, or trouble ; and as regards their fellows, 
observing all the relations, natural and acquired; as 
son or father, or brother or citizen, or husband or 
wife, or neighbour or fellow-traveller, or prince or 
subject. Such we conceive to be the work of one who 
pursues philosophy. And next we must inquire how 
this may come about. 

2. We see, then, that the carpenter becomes a car- 
penter by learning something, and by learning some- 
thing the pilot becomes a pilot. And here also is it 
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not on this wise ? Is it enough that we merely wish 
to become good and wise, oi mu.st we not also learn 
something ? We inquire, then, what we have to learo. 

3. The philosphers say that, hefore all things, it is 
needful to learn that God is, and taketh thought for 
all things ; and that nothing can he hid from him, 
neither deeds, nor even thoughts or wishes. There- 
after, of what nature the Gods are. For whatever 
they are found to be, he who would please and serve 
them must strive, with all his might, to bo like 
unto them. If the Divine is faithful, so must he be 
faithful ; if free, so must he be free ; if beneficent, so 
must he be beneficent; if high-minded, so must he ba 
high-minded; so that thus emulating God, he shall 
both do and speak the things that follow therefrom. ^ 

4. Whence, then, shall we make a beginning ? If 
you will consider this with nie, I shall say, first, that 
you must attend to the sense of words.^ 

" So I do not now understand them ? " 

You do not. 

" How, then, do I use them ? " 

As the unlettered use written words, or as cattle use 
appearances; for the use is one thing and understand- 
ing another. But if ycu think you understand, theu 
take any word you will," and let us try ourselves, 
whether we understand it. But it is hateful to bo 
confuted, for a man now old, and one who. perhaps, 
hath served his three campaigns ? And I too know this. 
For you have come to rae now as one who lacketh 
nothing. And what could you suppose to he lacking 
to you ? Wealth have you, and children, aiid ^t -ia-i.-^ 
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b(i a wife, and many servants; Cfesar knows you, you 
have won many friends in Eome, you give every man 
his due, you reward with good him that doeth good to 
you, and with evil hiin that doeth evil. What is still 
lacking to you ? If, now, I shall show you that you 
lack the greate.9t and most necessary things for 
happiness, and that to this day you have cared for 
everything rather than for what behoved you ; and it 
I crown all and say that yon know not what God is 
uor what man is, nor Good nor Evil ; — and what I say 
of other things is perhaps endurable, but if I say you 
know not your own self, how can you endure mo, and 
hear the accusation, and abide here ? Never — but 
straightway you will go away in anger. And yet 
what evil have I done you ? Unless the mirror doth 
evil to the ill-favoured man, when it shows him to 
himself such as he is, and unless the physician ia 
thought to affront the sick man when he may say to 
him : Man, dost thou tkimk thou ailest nothing f Thov. 
hast a fever : fast to-day and drinh water. And 
none saith. What an affront. But if one shall say to 
a man : Thy pursuits are inflamed, thine avoidances 
are mea/n, thy purposes are lawless, thy impulses 
accord not with nature, inline opinions are vain and 
lying — straightway he goeth forth and aaith. He 
affronted me. 

5. We follow our business as in a great fair. Cattle 
and oxen are brought to be sold ; and the greater 
part of the men come some to buy, some to sell; 
and few are they who come for the spectacle oE 
the fair, — how it comes to pa.ss, and wherefore, and 
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^vho are they who have established it, aud to what 
end. And so it is here, too, in this assembly of life. 
Some, indeed, like cattle, concern themselves with 
nothing but fodder ; even such as those that care for 
possessions and lands and servants and offices, for 
these are nothing more than fodder. But few are 
they who come to the fair for love of the spectacle, 
what the world is and by whom it is governed. By 
no one ? And how is it possible that a state or a 
house cannot endure, no not for the shortest time, 
without a governor and overseer, but this so great 
and fair fabric should be guided thus orderly by 
chance and accident ? There is, then, one who 
governs. But what is his nature ? and how doth he 
govern ? and we, that were made by him, what are 
we, and for what are we ? or have we at least some 
intercourse and link with him, or have we none ? 
Thus it is that these few are moved, and thenceforth 
study this alone, to learn about the fair, and to 
depart. What then ? they arc mocked by the multi- 
tude. And in the fair, too, the obaervera are mocked 
by the traders ; and had the cattle any reflection they 
would mock all those who cared for anything elae 
than fodder. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TO THE LEARNER. 

1. Remember that pursuit declarea the aim of attain- 
ing the thing pursued, and avoidance that o£ not 
falling into the thing shunned ; and he who fails 
in his pursuit is unfortunate, and it is misfortune to 
fall into what he would avoid. If now you shun 
only those things in your power which are contrary 
to Nature, you shall never fall into what you would 
avoid. But if you shun disease or death or poverty, 
you shall have misfortune. 

2. Turn away, then, your avoidance from things not 
in our power, and set it upon things contrary to Nature 
which are in our power. And let pursuit for the 
present be utterly effaced ; for if you are pursuing 
something that is not in our power, it must needa he 
that you miscarry, and of things that are, as many as 
you may rightly aim at, none are yet open to you. 
But use only desire and aversion, and that indeed 
lightly, and with reserve, and inditferently. 

3. No great thing cometh suddenly into being, for 
not even a hunch of grapes can, or a fig. If you say 
to me now : I desire a fig, I answer that there is need 
of time : let it first of all flower, and then bring forth 
the fruit, and then ripen. When the fruit of a fig-tree 
is not perfected at once, and in a single hour, would 
you win the fruit of a man's mind thus quickly and 
easily ? Even if I say to you, expect it not. 
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^^1 4. To fulfil the promise of a man's nature is itseU 
^^^ no common thing. For what is a man ? A living 
creature, say you ; moHal, and endowed with Reason. 
And from what are we set apart by Reason ? From 
the wild beasts. And what others ? From sheep 
and the like. Look to it, then, that thou do nothing 
like a wild beast, for if thou do, the man in thee 
perisheth, thou hast not fulfilled his promiso. 
Look to it, that thou do nothing like a sheep, or 
thus too the man hath perished. What, then, can 
■we do as sheep ? When we are gluttonous, sensual, 
reckless, filthy, thoughtless, to what aro we then 
sunken ? To sheep. What have we lost ? Our 
faculty of Reason. And when we are contentious, and 
hurtful, and augry and violent, to what are wn 
sunken ? To wild beasts. And for the rest some of 
us are great wild beasts, and some of us little and 
evil ones; whereby we may say, "Let me at lesist 
be eaten by a lion." • But through all these things 
the promise of the man's nature has been ruined. 

5. For when is a complex proposition safe ? ' When 
it fulfils its promise. So that the validity of a 
complex proposition is when it is a complex of truths. 
And when is a disjunctive safe ? When it fulfils 
its promise. And when are flutes, or a lyre, or a 
horse, or a dog ? What marvel is it, then, if a man 
also is to be saved in the same way, and perish in 
the same way ? 

6. But each thing is increased and saved by 
the corresponding works — the carpenter by tlie 
practice of carpentry, the grammarian by the study 
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of grammar ; but if ho uae to write ungram- 
matically, it must needs be that his art shall be 
corrupted and destroyed. Thus, too, the works of 
reverence save the reverent man, and those of shame- 
lessneas destroy him. And works of faithfulness 
save the faithful man, and the contrary destroy hini. 
And men of the contrary character are strengthened 
therein by contrary deeds ; the irreverent by irrev- 
erence, the faithless by faithlessness, the reviler by 
reviling, the angry by anger, the avaricious by unfair 
giving and taking. 

7. Know, that not easily shall a conviction arise in a 
man unless he every day speak the same things 
and hear the same things, and at the same time apply 
them unto life. 

8. Every great power is perilous to beginners. Thou 
must bear such things according to thy strength, Btit 
I mvst Uve according to S'ature ? That is not for a 
sick man.' Lead thy life as a sick man for a while, so 
that thou mayest hereafter live it as a whole man. 
Fast, drink water, abstain for a while from pursuit of 
ei'ery kind, in order that thou mayest pursue as Retwon 
bids. And if as Reason bids, then when thou shalt have 
aught of good in thee, thy pursuit shall be well. jVay, 
but we would live as sages and do good to TncTi. What 
good ? Wliat will thou do ? Hast thou done good to 
thyself ? But thou would'st exhort them ? And hast 
thou eshorted thyself?* Thou would'st do them good 
— then do not chatter to them, but show thera in thyself 
what manner of men philosophy can make. In thy 
eating do good to those that eat with thee, in thy 
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drinking to those that drink, by yielding and givinp 
place to all, and bearing with them. Thus do them 
good, and not by spitting thy bile upon them. 



I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CTNIG.l 



. One oE his pupils, who seemed to be drawn 
towards the way of Cynicism, inquired of Epictetua 
what manner of man the Cynic ought to be, and 
what was the natural conception of the thing. And 
Eplctetus said : Let us look into it at loiauro. But so 
much I have now to say to you, that whosoever shall 
without God attempt so groat a matter stirreth up the 
wrath of God against him, and desireth only to behave 
himself unseemly before the people. For in no well- 
ordered house doth one come in and say to himself : 
/ shovld be the steward of the house, else, when 
the lord of the house shall have observed it, and 
aeeth him insolently giving orders, he will drag him 
forth and chastise him. So it is also in this great city 
of the universe, for here too there is a master of the 
house who ordereth each aud all : ' Thou art the Sun ; 
thy power is to travel round and to make the year and 
the seaaona, and to increase and nourish fruits, and to 
atir the winds and still them, and temperately to 
warm the bodies of men. Go forth, run thy course. 
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and minister thu3 to the greatest things and to tha 
least. Thou art a calf; when a lion shall appear, do 
what befits thee, or it shall be worse for thee. 
Thou art a bull ; come forth and fight, for this is thy 
part and pride, and this thou canst. Thou art able to 
lead the army against Ilion ; be Agamemnon. Thou 
canst fight in single combat with Hector ; be Achilles. 
But if Theraites came forth and pretended to the 
authority, then either he would not gain it, or, 
gaining it, lie would have been shamed before many 
witnesses. 

2, And about this afiair, do thou take thought upon 
it earnestly, for it is not such as it seemeth to thee. / 
imav a rough cloak now, and I shall wear it then;* 
I deep hard now, and J shall sleep so then. I wUl 
take to myself a wallet and staff, a/nd /will begin to 
go about and beg, and to reprove everyone I meet with; 
and if I shall see one that plucks out kia hairs, I wiU 
censwre him, or one that hath his hair curled, or that 
goes in purple raiment. If thou conceivest the matter 
on this wise, far be it from thee — go not near it, it ia 
not for thee. But if thou conceivest of it as it is, and 
boldest thyself not unworthy of it, then behold to 
how great an enterprise thou art putting forth thine 
hand. 

3. First, in things that concern thyself, thou must 
appear in nothing like unto what thou now doest. 
Thou must not accuse God nor man; thou must 
utterly give over pursuit, and avoid only those things 
that are in the power of thy will ; anger is not meet 
for thee, nor resentment, nor envy, nor pity;' nor 
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must a girl appear to thee fair, nor muafc reputation, 
nor a flat cake,* For it must be understood that other 
men shelter themselves by walla and houses and by 
darkness when tlioy do such things, and many means 
of concealment have they. One shutteth the door, 
placeth someone before the chamber ; if anyune, should 
come, say. He is out, he is busy. But in place of all 
these things it behoves the Cynic to shelter himself 
behind his own piety and reverence ; but if he 
doth not, he shall be put to shame, naked under 
the sky. This is his house, this his door, this the 
guards o£ his chamber, this his darkness. For he 
must not seek to hide aught that he doeth, else he is 
gone, the Cynic hath perished, the man who lived 
under the open sky, the freeman. He hath begun to 
fear something from without, he hath begun to need 
concealment; nor can he find it when he would, for 
where shall he hide himself, and how ? And if by 
chance this tutor, this public teacher, should be found 
in guilt, what things must he not suffer ! And 
fearing these things, can he yet take heart with his 
whole soul to guide the rest of mankind ? That 
can he never: it is impossible ! 

4. First, then, thou must purify thy ruling faculty, 
and this vocation of thine also, saying : Now it is my 
mind I must shape, as the carpenter shapes wood 
and the shoemaker leather; and the thing to be 
formed is a right use of appearances. But nothing 
to me is the body, and nothing to me the parts of it. 
Death ? Let it come when it will, either death of the 
whole or of a part. Flee it ! And whither ? Can 
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any man cast me out of the universe? He cannot 
but whitliersoever I may go there will be the ann, 
and the moon, and there the stars, and visions, and 
omens, and communion with the Gods,^ 

5, And, furthermore, when he hath thus fashioned 
himself, he will not be content with these things, 
who is a Cynic indeed. But know that he is an 
herald from God to men, declaring to them the truth 
about good and evil things ; that they have erred, and 
are seeking the reality of good and evil where it ia not ; 
and where it is, they do not consider ; and he is a spy, 
like Diogenes, when he was led captive to Philip after 
the battle of Chreronea." For the Cynic is, in truth, a 
spy of the things that are friendly to men, and that 
are hostile ; and having closely spied out all, he must 
come back and declare the truth. And he must 
neither be stricken with terror and report of enemies 
where none are ; nor bo in any otherwise confounded 
or troubled by the appearances. 

6. He must then he able, if so it chance, to go up im- 
passioned, as on the tragic stage, and speak that word 
of Socrates, "0 men, whither are ye borne away? 
What do ye ? Miserable as ye are ! like blind men 
ye wander up and down. Te have left the true road, 
and are going by a false; ye are seeking peace and 
happiness where they are not, and if another shall 
show you where they are, ye believe him not. Where- 
fore will ye seek it in outward things ? in (Ae body? 
It ia not there — and if ye believe me not, lo, Myro ! lo^ 
Ophellius.^ In possessiOTis t It ia not there, and if yo 
believe me not, lo, Croesus! lo, the wealthy of our own 
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day, how full of mourniDg is their Hfe ! In authorityl 
It ia not there, else should those be happy who have 
heen twice or thrice conaul ; yet they are not. Whom 
shall we believe in this matter ? You, who look but 
on these men from without, and are dazzled by the 
appearance, or the men themselves ? And what say 
they ? Hearken to them when they lament, when 
they groan, when by reason of those consulships, and 
their glory and renown, they hold their state the more 
full of misery and danger ! In royalty ! It is not 
there; else were Nero happy, and Sardanapalua ; but 
not Agamemnon himself was happy, more splendid 
though he was than Nero or Sardanapalua ; hut while 
the rest are snoring what is he doing 1 

»"He tore hiB looted hair b; lianilfaU oat," — II. x. 
And what saith himself? "lam distraught," he aaith, 
"and I am in anguish ; my heart leaps forth from my 
bosom." — [IL X.] Miserable man 1 which of thy con- 
cerns hath gone wrong with thee ? Thj' wealth ? 
Nay. Thy body? Nay; hut thou art rich in gold and 
bronze. What ails thee then ? That part, whatever it 
be, with which we pursue, with which we avoid, with 
which we desire and dislike, thou hast neglected and 
corrupted. How hath it been neglected ? He hath been 
ignorant of the true Good for which it was born, and 
of the Evil ; and of what is his own, and what is alien 
to him. And when it goeth ill with something that is 
alien to him, he saith, " Woe is me, for the Q^-eeks are 
ill peril. unhappy mind of thee 1 of all things 
alone neglected and untended. They wiU he slain by 
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Ike Trojans and die ! And if the Trojans slay them 
not, will they not still die ? Yea, but not all togeOier, 
What, then, doth it matter ? for if it be an evil to die, 
it is alike evil to die together or to die one by 
one. Shall anything else happen to them than the 
parting of hody and soul ? Nothing. And when the 
Greeks have perished, ia the door closed to thee ! 
canst thou not also die ? / can. Wherefore, then, 
dost thou lament : Woe is me, a king, and bearing the 
sceptre of Zeus I There ia no unfortunate king, ss 
there ia no unfortunate God. What, then, art thou? 
In very truth a shepherd ; for thou lamentest even as 
shepherds do when a wolf hath snatched away one of 
the sheep ; and sheep are they whom thou dost rule. 
And why art thou come hither ? Was thy faculty of 
pursuit in any peril, or of avoidance, or thy desire or 
aversion ? Nay, he saith, but my brother's wife was 
carried OAvay. Was it not a great gain to be rid 
of an adulterous wife ? Shall tue be, tlien, despised of 
the Trojans ? Of the Trojans ? Of what manner of 
men f of wise men or fools I If of wise men, why do 
ye make war with them 1 if of fools, why do ye heed 
themP 

7. In what, then, is the good, seeing that in these 
things it is not ? Tell us, thou, m,y lord missiono/ry 
and spy ! It is there where ye deem it not, and where 
ye have no desire to seek it. For did ye desire, ye 
would have found it In yourselves, nor would ye 
wander to things without, nor pursue things alien, as 
if they were your own concerns. Turn to your own 
selves; understand the natural conceptions which ye- 
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What kind of thing do ye take the Good to 
be 1 Peace ? happiness \ freedom ) Come, then, do ye 
not naturally conceive it aa great, as precious, and that 
cannot be harmed 1 What kind of material, then, will 
ye take to shape peace and freedom withal — -that 
which is enslaved or in that which is free ? That which 
is free. Have ye the flesh enslaved or free 1 We know 
not Know ye not that it is the slave of fever, of goutj 
of ophthalmia, of dysentery, of tyranny, and fire, and 
steel, and everything that is mightier than itself? 
Yea, it is enslaved. How, then, can aught that la o£ 
the body be free I and how can that be great or 
precious which by nature ifl dead, mere earth or 
mud ? 

8. What then ? have ye nothing that is free 1 
It may he nothing. And who can compel you to 
assent to an appearance that is false ? No num. 
And who can compel you not to assent to an 
appearance that is true? No man. Here, then, ye 
see that there is in you something that is by nature 
free. But which of you, except he lay hold of some 
appearance of the profitable, or of the becoming, can 
either pursue or avoid, or desire or dislike, or adapt or 
intend anything ? No man. In these things too, 
then, ye have something that is unhindered and frea 
This, miserable men, must ye perfect ; this have a care 
to, in this seek for the Good. 

9. And how is it possible that one can live pws- 
•perously who hath noHiing ; a, naked, ho-melesa, hearth- 
less, beggarly man, iviihout serva/nts, without a 
country I Lo, God hath sent you a man to show you 
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in very deed that ib ib possible, "Beliold me, that I 
have neither country, nor house, nor posaossions, nor 
servants ; I sleep on the ground ; nor ia a wife mine, 
nor children, nor domicile, but only earth and heaven, 
and a single cloak. And what ia lacking to me ? do 
ever I grieve ? do I fear ? am I not free % When did 
any of yon see me fail of my pursuit, or meet with 
what I had avoided ? When did I blame God or 
man ? When did I accuse any man ? When did any 
of you see ma of a sullen countenance ? How do I 
meet those whom ye fear and marvel at ? Do I not 
treat them as my slaves ? Who that seeth me, but 
thinketh he beholdeth his king and his lord 1 

10. So these are the accents of the Cynic, this his 
character, this his design. Not so — but it is his bag, 
and his stafF, and his great jaws ; and to devour all 
that ia given to him, or store it up, or to reprove out 
of season everyone that he may meet, or to show off 
his shoulder.* 

11. Dost thou see how thou art about to take in 
hand so great a matter ? Take first a mirror, look upon 
thy shoulders, mark well thy loins and thighs. Thou 
art about to enter thy name for the Olympic games, 
mau; no cold and paltry contest. Nor canst thou 
then be merely overcome and then depart; but first 
thou must be shamed in the sight of all the world; 
and not alone of the Athenians or Laced iem on iana, or 
Nicopolitana. And then if thou hast too rashly 
entered upon the contest, thou must be thrashed, and 
before being thrashed must suffer thirst and scorching 
heat, and swallow much duat. 
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12. Consider more closely, kuow thyaelf, question 
tliy genius.^" attempt nothing without God ; who, if 
he counsel thee, he sure that he wills thee either to be 
great or to be greatly plagued. For this very agree- 
able circumstance is linked with the calling of a 
Cynic; he must be flogged like an as3, and, being 
flogged, must love those who flog him, as though he 
were the father or brother of all mankind. Hot so, 
but if one shall flog thee, stand in the naidst and 
shriek out, Caisar, what things do I suffer in the 
Emperoj^B peace ! Let us take him before the pro- 
consul. But what ia Cffisar to the Cynie ? or what is 
a pro-consul ? or what is any other than He that hath 
sent him hither, and whom he setveth, which is Zeus ? 
Doth he call upon any other than God ? Is he not 
persuaded, whatsoever things he may suffer, that he is 
being trained and exercised by God ? Hercules, when 
he was exercised by Eurystheus, never deemed himself 
wi'etched ; but fulfilled courageously all that was laid 
upon him. But he who shall cry out and bear it hard 
when he is being trained and exercised by Zeua, is he 
worthy to bear the sceptre of Diogenes ? Hear what 
Diogenes aaith, when ill of a fever, to the bystanders : 
Base souls, will ye not remain ? To see the overthrow 
and combat of athletes, how great a way ye joui-ney to 
Olympia; and have ye no will to see a combat between 
a fever and a man ? And will such an one presently 
accuse God who hath sent him, as having used him ill 
— he who was glorying in his lot, and held himself 
worthy to be a spectacle to the bystanders? For of 
what shall he accuse Him ; that his life is seemly, that 
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he manifests Qod's will, that he showeth forth his 

virtue more brightly? Come, then; and what saith 
he about death, about pain ? How did he compare 
his own happiness with that of the Great King ? nay, 
he thought rather that there was no comparison. For 
where there are confusions, and griefs, and fears, and 
unattained pursuits, and avoidance in vain, and envy 
and rivalry, can the way to happiness lie there I But 
where rotten opinions are there must of necessity be 
all these things. 

13. And the young man having asked whether one 
that hath fallen ill shall obey, if a friend desire that 
he will go home with hira and be tended : Where, he 
said, will you show me the friend of a Cynic 1 For he 
himself must be even such another, so as to be worthy 
to be reckoned his friend. A sharer in the sceptre 
and the royalty must he be, and a worthy servant, if 
he will be worthy of his friendship, as Diogenes was 
of Antisthenes and Crates of Diogenea Or seeraa it 
so to thee that whosoever shall come to him. and bid 
him hail is his friend) and that he will think him 
worthy that a Cynic shall go to his house? Thus, if 
it please thee to be a Cynic, bethink thee rather of such 
fl thing as this, and cast about for a dainty dungheap 
whereon to have thy fever ; and see that it look 
away from the north, so that thou be not chilled, 
But thou seemeat to me to wish to retreat into some- 
body's house and spend thy time there, and be fed, 
What hast thou to do with undertaking so great a 
matter 1 

14. But ma-mage, said he, and the begetting of 
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children, — are Uiese to he received by the Cynic aiRomj 
his chief purposes ? 

Give me, said Epietetus, a city of wise men, and 
perhaps no one will easily come to the Cynie way; 
for whose sake should he embrace iti However, if 
we do suppose such a thing, there ia nothing to hinder 
his EQarrying and begetting children ; for his wife will 
be even such another, and his father-in-law such 
another, and thus will his children be brought up. 
But things being as they now are, as it were in order 
of battle, must not the Cynic be given wholly and 
undisttacted to the service of God, being able to go 
about among men, and not hound to private duties, 
nor entangled in ties which, if he transgress, he can no 
longer preserve the aspect of honesty and goodness ; 
and if he obey them, he hath lost that of the missionary, 
the spy, the herald of the Gods ) For see ! he must 
needs observe a certain conduct towards his father-in- 
law, and he hath somewhat to render also to the rest of 
his wife's tin and to his wife herself. And for the rest, 
he is shut off from Cynicism by the care for sickness, or 
means of livelihood. For one thing alone, he must 
have a vessel for warming water for his little child, 
where he may wash it in the bath ; and wool for his 
wife when she has been delivered, and oil, and a couch, 
and a drinking cup — already a number of utensils 
— and other affairs and distractions. Where shall I 
thenceforth find that king, whose whole 1 
lie common weal ? 
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Oil whom it lies to oversee all iiion, the married, and 
parents, and who useth hia wife well, and who ill, and 
who wrangles, and what household is well-ordered, 
and what not ; going atout as a physician, and feeling 
pulses — " thou hast a fever, thou a headadie, thou the. 
gout; do thou fast, do thou eat, do thou avoid tho 
bath, thou needest the knife, thou the cautery?" 
Where is the place for leisure to one who is hound tO' 
private duties? Must he not provide raiment for his 
children? yea, and send them to the schoolmaster 
with their tablets and writing instruments ? and have 
a bed ready for them, since a man cannot be a Oynia 
from the womb ? Else were it better to cast them awajr 
at once than kill them in this way. See, now, to what, 
we have brought our Cynic — how we have takea 
away his kingship from him I i'j'ue, hvA Crateef 
married. Thou speak est of a circumstance that 
from love, and adduceat a wife who was 
another Cratcs.^^ But our inquiry is coucermng-, 
common marriages, and how men may be undia- 
tracted; and thus inquiring, we do not find it, in this 
condition of the world, a purpose of chief concern for 
.Cynic. 

15. Hoiv, then, said he, eJiall he Btill he preservmg 
community ? God help thee ! Whether do they 
best serve mankind who fill their own place by 
bringing into the world two or three screaming 
children, or those who, as far they may, oversee aU 
men, what they do, how they live, wherewith they, 
concern themselves, and what duties they neglect? 
And were the Thebans more benefited by as many n% 
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left their little children behind, or by Epaminondas, 
who died childless ? And did Priam, who begat fifty 
good-for-nothing sonSj or Lanaus, or iEohis/^ better 
serve the community than Homer ? Shall, then, the 
command of an army or the writing of poems with- 
draw a man from marriage and fatherhood, and he 
shall not be thought to have gained nothing for hia 
childlessness, but the kingship of a Cynic shall he 
not worth what it costs ? It may be we do not per- 
ceive his greatness, nor do we worthily conceive of the 
character of Diogenes ; but wo turn away our eyes 
to the present Cynics, " watch-dogs of the dining- 
room,^^ who in nothing resemble those others, save 
perchance in breaking wind ; but in no other thing. 
For else these things would not have moved us, nor 
should we have marvelled if a Cynic will not marry 
nor beget children. Man I he hath begotten all man- 
kind, he hath all men for hia sons, ail women for hi£ 
daughters ; so doth he visit all and care for all. 
Thinkest thou that he is a mere meddler and busy- 
body in rebuking those whom he meets ! As a father 
he doth it, as a brother, end as servant of the 
Universal Father, which is God. 

16. If it please thee, ask of me also whether he shall 
have to do with affairs of public polity 1 Fool ! dost 
thou seek a greater pohty than that in whose affairs 
he is already concerned 1 Will it ho greater if he 
come forward among the Athenians to say something 
about ways or means — he, whose part it is to dis- 
course with all men, Athenians, Corinthians, Romans 
alike, not concerning means or ways, nor concerning 
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peace or war, but about happiness and unhappinea^ 
about good-fortune and ill-fortune, about slaYery and 
freedom? And of a man that hath his part in so great 
a polity will you ask me if he shall attend to public 
affairs 1 Ask me also if he shall be a ruler ; and again 
I shall say. Thou fool, what rule can be greater than 
" "a! 

17. And to such a man there ia need also of a 
cci-tain kind of body. For if he shall appear consump- 
tive, meagre, and pale, his witness hath not the same 
emphasis. Not only by showing forth the things ol 
t!ie spirit must he convince foolish men that it ia 
possible, without the things that are admired of them, 
to be good and wise, but also in his body must he 
show that plain and simple and open-air living are not. 
mischievous even to the body : " Behold, even of thisi 
1 am a witness, I and my body." So Diogenes wa» 
wont to do, for he went about radiant with health, 
and with his very body he turned many to good.. 
But a Cynic that men pity seems to be a beggar — all 
men turn away from hira, all stumble at him. For Iw! 
must not appear squalid; so that neither in thi»' 
i-espcct shall he scare nicn away ; but his very austerity, 
should be cleanly and pleasing. 

18. Much grace o£ body, then, must belong to tha 
Cynic, and also quickness of mind, else he is a mere 
clot of slime and nothing else ; for he must be ri 
and apt to meet alt that may befall him. Thus wheQ 
one said to Diogenes : TKov. art ihat Diogenes wht 
iki-nkest there are tio Gods, he replied, And how may tiui 
be, aeeittg I hold thee hateful to the Gods $ And agaid 
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when Alexander stood beside him, as he ■ 
asleep, and said : 

" Hot all night mnit ■ man of coanssl sleep," 

he answered, eie he was yet awake : 

" VBTden of men, and with bo many caraa."" 

19. Eiit before all things must his rulinfj faculty be 
purer than the aun, else he must needs bo a 
gambler and cheater, who, being himself entangied 
in some iniquity, will reprove others. For, see how 
the matter stands: to these kings and tyrants, their 
spearmen and their arms give the office of reproving 
men, and the power to punish transgressors, yea, 
though they themselves be evil ; but to the Cynic, 
instead of aims and spearmen, his conscience giveth 
this power. When he knows that he has watched 
and laboured for men, and lain down to sleep in 
purity, and sleep hath left him yet purer ; and that 
his thoughts have been the thoughts of one dear to 
the Gods, of a servant, and a sharer in the rule of 
Zeus ; and he hath had ever at hand that 

"Load mo, O Zens, and thou Destiny," 
and, 

" If thna it ha pleasing to the Gods, so may it bo " — 

wherefore, then, shall he not take heart to speak 
boldly to his brothers, to his children, in a word, to 
all his kin ? For this reason, he that in this state 
is no meddler or busybody, for when he overlooks 
human affairs he meddles not with foreign matters, 
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but with his own affairs. Else, name the general m 
busybody when he overlooks hia soldiers, and reviews^ 
them, and watches them, and punishes the disorderly. 
But if you have a flat cake under your cloak while 
you reprove others, I say, get hence rather into a 
corner, and eat what thou hast stolen — what are other 
men's concerns to thee ? For what art thou — the bull 
of the herd ? or the queen bee ! Show me the 
tokens of thy supremacy, such aa nature hath given her. . 
But if thou art a drone claiming sovereignty over the 
bees, thinkest thou not that thy fellow-citizens will 
overthrow thee, as bees do the drones ? 

20. And truly the Cynic must be so long-suffering 
as that he shall seem to the multitude insea 
and a stone. Him doth none revile, nor smite, 
nor insult j but his body hath he given to any 
man to use at will. For he remembers that the worse 
must needs be vanquished by the better, wherein- 
soever it is the worse ; and the body is worse than 
the multitude — the weaker than the stronger. Never,, 
then, doth he go down to any contest where it is 
possible for him to be vanquished, but he yields up all 
that is not his own, and contends for nothing that is 
subject to others. But where there ia question of 
the will and the use of appearances, then you shall 
see how many eyes he hath, so that you may say 
that compared with him Argus was blind. Ia his 
assent ever hasty ; or his desire idle ; or his pursuit 
in vain ; or his avoidance unsuccessful ; or his i 
unfulfilled ? doth he ever blame, or cringe, or envy f 
This is his great study and his design ; but aa regard^ 
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all other things, he lies on his back and snores, for all 
is peace. There is no thief of his will, nor tyrant ; 
but of his body ? yea ; and of his chattels ? yea, 
and also of his authority and his honours. What, then, 
are these things to him ? So when one may seek to 
make him afraid on account of them, — Qo hcTicet he 
saith to him, and find out little children; it is to 
these that masks are dreadful, but I know they are 
made of clay^ and that inside them there is nothing, 

21. On such a matter art thou now meditating. 
Therefore, if it please thee, in God's name delay it yet 
awhile, and see first what ability thou hast for it. 
For mark what Hector speaks to Andromache : Oo, he 
saith, rather into the house and weave — 

" For war's the care 
Of every man, and more than all of me." 

— //. vi. 490. 

Tlius he knew where lay his own ability and her 
incapacity. 



End of Book I. 
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CHAPTER L 



ON GENDINE AND BORROWED BELIEFS. 



^^M 1. The master -argument seems to start from propo- 

^H sitions such as these:' There being a mutual cou- 
^^P tradiction among these three propositions — (1) "Every 

^^ past event is necL'ssarily time," and (2) "An impos- 

sibility cannot follow a po,ssibility," and (3) " Things 
are possible which neither are nor will be true," 
Diodorns, perceiving this contradiction, made use of the 
force of the first two in order to prove that nothing is 
possible which neither is nor will be true. And, again, 
one vrill hold these two, (3) that a thing is possible 
which neither is nor will be true, and (2) that an 
impossibility cannot follow from a possibility ; but by 
no means that every past thing is necessarily true, and 
thu0 thoae of the school of Cleanthes appear to think, 
whom Antipater strongly defended. But some hold 
the other two, (3) that a thing is possible that neither 
is nor will be true, and (1) that every past event is 
necessarily true; but maintain that an impossibility 
may follow from a possibility. But all three it is 
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impossible to hold at once, because of their mutual 
contradiction. 

2. Now, if anyone inquire of me. And wkwh 
of these dost thou hold ? I shall answer him that 
I do not know, hut I have received this account, 
that Diodorua holds certain of them, and I think 
the followers of Panthoides and Cleanthes certain 
others, and those of Chrysippus yet others. And 
tliysdf? Nay, it is no affair of mine to try my 
own thoughts, and to compare and estimate state- 
ments, and to form some opinion of my own upon 
the matter.^ And thus I differ no whit from the 
grammarians. Who was Hector's father? Pria/m. 
And his brothers ? Alexander and Deiphobus, And 
their mother, who was she ? Hecvha. That is the 
account I have received. From whom ? From 
Earner; and I thinJc Hdla/nicus has written of them, 
and maybe others too. And I ; what better have I to 
say about the master argument ? But if I am a vain 
man, and especially at a banquet, I shall amaze all the 
company by recounting those who have written on 
it ; — for Chrysippua wrote on it wonderfully in his 
first book " On Possibilities ;" and Cleanthes wrote a 
separate treatise on it, and so did Archedemus. And 
Antipater wrote too. not only in his book, " On Possi- 
bilities," but also separately in those on the master 
argument. Have you not read the work ? No ! Then 
read it. And what good will it do him to read it ? 
He will become yet more of a babbler and a nuisance 
than he is now, for what else hath the reading of it 
done for youl What opinion have you formed for 
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yourself on the matter ? Nay, but you will tell us 
all about Helen, and Priam, and tho island of C5aIypso, 
that never existed, nor ever will. 

3. And in Homer, indeed, it ia no great matter if 
yon have simply mastered the account, and formed no 
opinion of your own. But in ethics this is even much 
more often the case than in other matters. Tell me 
concerning good and evil things ! Listen to him 
then — 

"Ma to Ciconia biouglit tlie wind from Troy."'— Od. ix. 3B. 

Of things some are good, some evil, and some hidifferent 
Now the good things are the virtues, and those that hwoi 
the natwre of virtue, and the evil things the vices, and 
those that have the nature of vice; a/nd the indifferent 
things are between these, as wealth, health, life, death, 
pleasure, affliction. And how do you know this I 
Because Hellanicus affirms it in his history of the 
Egyptians; for as well say this as that Diogenes has 
it in his Ethics, or Chrysippus, or Cleanthes. But 
have you tested any of their sayings, and formed an 
opinion for yourself) Show me how you are wont 
to bear a storm at sea. Do you remember tho dif- 
ference between good and evil when the sail clatters, 
and some vexatious man comes to you as yon are 
shrieking, and says— 

" Tell me, by the gods, what you were lately 

saying. Is it any vice to bo shipwrecked! Hath it 
anything of the nature of vice ? " 

Would you not lay hold of a stick and shake it in 
his face: Let us alone, man; we are perishing, and 
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yow come to mock ns ! And do you remember the 
difference if you are accused of Bomething and Csesar 
sends for you ? If one should come to jou when you 
tutor, pale and tremWing, and should say, " Wliy do you 
tremble, man ? what is your business concerned with ? 
Doth Ceesar there within dispense virtue and vice to 
those who go in to him ? Why, you will say ; must 
you too mock me in m,y calamities ? 

" Nevertheless, tell me, Philosopher, why you 

tremble — is it not merely death that you are in 
danger of, or imprisonment, or bodily suffering, or 
exile, or disgrace ? What else ! Is it any vice ! or 
anything of the nature of vice ?" 

And you will reply somewhat to this effect : Let 
me alone, man; my own evils are enough for me. 

And truly you say well, for your own evils are 
enough for you ; which are meanness, cowardice, and 
your false pretences when you sat in the school of 
philosophy. Why did you deck yourself in others' 
glory ? Why did you call yourself a Stoic ? 

4. Watch yourselves thus in the things that ye do, 
and ye shall see of what school ye are. And the 
most of you will bo found Epicureans, but some few 
Peripatetics,* and those but slack. For where is the 
proof that ye hold virtue equal to all other things, or 
indeed superior ? Show mo a Stoic, if ye have one. 
Where or how can ye ? But persons that repeat the 
phrases of Stoicism, of these ye can show us any 
number. And do they repeat those of the Epicureans 
any worse ? and are they not equally accurate in the 
Peripatetic? Who is, then, a Stoic ? As we say that 
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a statue is Pheidiau which is wrought according to the 
art of Fheidias, show me a man that is so wrought 
according to the opinions he utters ! Show me one 
that is sick and yet prosperous, in peril and pros- 
perous, dying and prosperous, in exile and prosperous, 
in evil repute and prosperous Show him to me 1 1^ 
the Gods I fain would I see a Stoic 1 And have ye 
none that is fully wrought out; then show me at least 
one that is in hand to be wrought — one that even 
leaneth towards these things. Do me this favour — 
grudge not an old man a sight that I have never 
seen yet. Think ye that I would have you show me 
the Zeus of Pheidias or the Athene — a work all ivory 
and gold ! Nay ; but let one show me a man's soul 
that longs to he like-minded with God, and to blame 
neither Gods nor men, and not to fail in any effort or 
avoidance, and not to be wrathful nor envious, nor 
jealous, but — for why should I make rounds to say it ? 
— that desires to become a God from a man, and in 
this body of ours, this corpse, is mindful of his fellow- 
ship with Zeus. Show me that man. But ye cannot ! 
Why, then, will ye mock yourselves and cheat others ? 
Why wrap yourselves in others' garb, and go about, 
like thieves that steal clothes from the bath, with 
names and things that in nowise belong to you ? 

5. And now I am your teacher and ye are being 
taught by me, And I have this aim — to perfect you, 
that ye he unhindered, uncompelled, unembarrassed, 
free, prosperous, happy, looking unto God alone in all 
things great and small. And ye are 'here to learn 
fhese things, and to do them. And wherefore do ye 



not fimsh the work, if ye have indeed such an aim aa 
behoves you, and if I, besides the aim, have auch 
ability as behoves me ? What is here lacking 1 When 
I see a carpenter, and the wood lying beside him, 1 
look for some work. And now, here ia the carpenter, 
here is the wood — what is yet lacking 1 Is the thing 
fiueh as cannot be taught 1 It can. Is it, then, not in 
our power ? Tea, this alone of all things is. Wealth 
is not in our power, nor health, nor repute, nor any 
other thing, save only the right uao of appearances. 
This alono ia by nature unhindered ; this alone is 
unembarrassed. Wherefore, then, will ye not make 
an end ? Tell mc the reaaon. For either the fault 
lies in me, or in you, or in the nature of the thing. 
But the thing itself Is possible, and indeed the only 
thing that ia in our power. It remains that I am to 
blame, or else ye are ; or, to speak more truly, both of 
ua. What will ye, then ? Let us at length begin to 
entertain such a purpoac among us, and let the past 
be past. Only let us make a beginning: truwt in me, 
and ye shall see. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GAME OF LIFE. 

1. This above all is the task of Nature — to hind 
and harmonise together the force of the appearances 
of the Right and of the Useful. 

2. Things are indifferent, but the usee of them are 
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not indifferent. How, tlien, shall one preserve at once 
both a steadfast and tranquil mind, and alao care- 
fulness of things, that he be not heedless or slovenly ? 
If he take example of dico players. The numbers 
are indifferent, the dice are indifferent. How can I 
tell what may be thrown up ? But carefully and 
skilfully to make use of what is thrown, that is 
where my proper business begins. And this is the 
great task of life also, to discern things and divide them, 
and say, "Outward things are not in my power; to 
will is in my power. Where shall I seek the Good, 
and where the Evil ? Witiiin me — in all that is my 
own." But of all that is alien to thee call nothing 
good nor evil nor profitable nor hurtful, nor any such 
term as these. 

3. What then ? should we be careless of auoh 
things ? In no wise. For this, again, is a vice in the 
Will, and thus contrary to Nature. But be at once 
careful, because the use of things is not indifferent, 
and steadfast and tranquil because the things them- 
selves arc. For where there is aught that concerns 
me, there none can hinder or compel rae ; and in 
those things where I am hindered or compelled the 
attainment is not in my power, and is neither good nor 
evil ; but my use of the event is either evil or good, 
and this is in la^ power. And hard it is, indeed, to 
mingle and reconcile together the carefulness of one 
whom outward things affect, with the steadfastness of 
him who regards them not. But impossible it is not; 
and if it is, it is impossible to be happy. 

4. Give me one man that cares how he shall do 
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anything — that thinks not of the gaiuing of the tiling, 
but thinks of his own energy. 

5. Chrysippus, therefore, said well — " As long as 
future things are hidden from me, I hold always by 
whatever state is the most favourable for gaining the 
things that are according to Nature ; for God himself 
gave it to me to make such choice. But if I knew 
that it were now ordained for me to be sick, I would 
even move to it of myaclf. Foi' the foot, too, if it had 
intelligence, would move of itself to be mired. 

6. for to what end, think you, are ears of corn 
produced ! Is it not that they may become dry and 
parched ? And the reason they are parched, is it not 
that they may be reaped ? for it is not to exist for 
themselves alone that they come into the world. If, 
then, they had perception, would it be proper for 
them to pray that they should never be reaped ? since 
never to be reaped is for ears of corn a curse. So 
understand that for men it ia a curse not to die, just 
a.9 not to be ripened and not to be reaped. But we, 
since we are both the things to be reaped and are also 
conscious that we shall be reaped, have indignation 
thereat. For we know not what we are, nor have we 
studied what concerns humanity, as those that have 
the caro of horses study what concerns them. But 
Chrysantas, when just about to smite the enemy, 
forbore ou hearing the trumpet sounding his recall; 
so much better did it seem to him to obey the 
commander's order than to do his own will. But of 
ua not one will follow with docility the summons even 
of necessity, but weisping and groaning the things that 



we suffer, we suffer, calling them our doom.i Wtat 
doom, man ? IE by doom you mean that which is 
doomed to happen to us, then we are doomed in all 
things. But if only our afflictions are to be called 
doomj then what affliction is it that that which has 
come into being should perish 1 But we perish by the 
Bword, or the wheel, or the sea, or the tile of a roof, or 
a tyrant. What matters it by what road thou goest 
down into Hades ? they are all equal. But if thou wilt 
hear the truth, the way the tyrant sends thee is the 
shortest. Never did any tyrant cut a man's throat in 
six months, but a fever will often bo ayear killing 
him. All these things are but noise, and a clatter of 
empty names. 

7. But let UB do as in setting out on a voyage. 
What is it possible for me to do ? This — to choose 
the captain, crew, the day, the opportunity. Then a 
tempest has hurst upon us ; but what doth it concern 
me ? I have left nothing undone that was mine to 
do ; the problem is now another's, to wit, the captain's. 
But now the ship is sinking ! and what have I to do ? 
I do only what 1 am able — drown without terror and 
screaming and accusing of God, but knowing that that 
which has come into being must also perish. For I 
am no Immortal, but a man, a part of the sum of 
things as an hour is of the day. Like the hour I must 
arrive, and, like the hour, pass away. What, then, can 
it matter to me how I pass away — whether by drown- 
ing or by a fever ? for pass I must, even by some such 
thing. Now, this is what you shall see done by 
skilful ball-players. None careth for the ball as it 



were a thing good or bad ; but only about throwing 
it and catching it. In this, then, there 13 rule, in thia 
art, quickness, judgment ; so that I may fail of 
catching the bail, even if I spread out my lap, and 
another, if I throw it, may catch it. But if I am 
anxious and nervous as I catch and throw, what kind 
of play is this ? how shall one be steady ? how shall 
he observe the order of the game ? One will call 
"Throw," "Do not throw," and another, " You have 
thrown once." But this is strife and not play. 

8. Thus Socrates knew how to play ball. How? 
When he jested in the court of justice. "Tell me, 
Anytua," he said, " how say you that I believe there is 
no God ? The Dsemons, who are they, think you ? Are 
they not sons of God, or a mixed nature between Gods 
and men?" And when this was admitted — "Who, 
do you think, can hold that mules exist, but not 
asses ? "^ And thus he played with the ball. And 
what was the ball that was there thrown about 
among them ? Life, chains, exile, a draught of 
poison, to be torn from a wife, to leave children 
orphans. These were the things among them that 
they played withal ; yet none the less did ho play, and 
fltmg the bail with proper grace and measure. And 
BO should we do also, having the carefulness of the 
most zealous players, and yet indifference, a^ were it 
inerelv about a ball. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THINGS ARE WHAT THEY AHE. 
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1. Each thing that allures the mind, or offers an 
advantage, or 13 loved by you, tememher to speak of 
it as it is, from tlio smallest things upward. I£ you 
love an earthen jar, then think, 1 love an earthen ja/r, 
for so shall you not be troubled when it breaks. And 
when you kiss your little child, or wife, think, 1 jfcifia a 
moHal ; and so shall you not be troubled when they 
die. 

2. When you are about to take in hand some action, 
bethink you what it is that you are about to do, If 
you go to the bath, repcesent t-o yourself all that 
takes place there — the squirting of water, the slapping, 
the scolding, the pilfering; and then shall you take 
the matter in hand more safely, saying straightway : 
I desire to be bathed, and Tnaintain my pwrpoae 
according to Nature. And even so with each and 
every action. For thus, if aught should occur to cross 
you in your bathing, this thought shall be straight- 
way at hand : But not this alone did I desire ; but 
also to maintai/n. my pv/rpoae according to Naiwre, 
And I shall not maintain it if I ha/ue indignation at 
what happens here. 

3. The first difference between the vulgar man' and 
the philosopher : The one saith, Woe is me for my 
child, my brother, woe for my father ; but the other, , 
if ever he shall be compelled to say. Woe is me, cheoka 
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himself and aaith, /or myself. For nothing that the 
Will willeth not can hinder or hurt the Will, but itself 
only can hurt itself. If then, indeed, we too incline to 
this, that when wo are afflicted we accuse ourselves, 
and recollect that nothinfj else than Opinion can cause 
us any trouble or unsettleraent, I swear by all the Gods 
we have advanced ! But as it is, we have from the 
beginning travelled a different road. While we are 
still children, if haply we stumbled as we were gaping 
about, the nurse did not chide as, but beat the atone. 
For what had the stone done ? Ought it to have moved 
out of the way, for your child's folly ? Again, if we 
find nothing to eat after coining from the bath, never 
doth the tutor check our desire, but he beats the cook. 
Man, we did not set thee to be a tutor of the cook, but 
of our child — him shall you train, him improve. And 
thus, even when full-grown, we appear as children. 
For a child in music is he who hath not learned music, 
and in letters, one who hath not learned letters, and in 
life, one undisciplined in philosophy, 

4. It is not things, but the opinions about the 
things, that trouble mankind. Thus Death is nothing 
terrible ; if it were so, it would have appeared so to 
Socrates. But the opinion we have about Death, that 
it is terrible, that is wherein the terror lietb. When, 
therefore, we are hindered or troubled or grieved, 
never let us blame any other than ourselves ; that is to 
say, our opinions. A man undisciplined in philosophy 
blames others in matters in which he fares ill ; one 
who begins to be disciplined blames himself, one who is 
disciplined, neither others nor himself. 
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5, Be not elated in mind at any superiority that i 
not of yourself. If your horse were elated anS 
should say, / a/m, beautiful, that would be tolerably 
But when you are elated and say, / have a beautifut 
horse, know that it ia at an excellence in your horsffi 
that you are elated. What, then, is your own 1 Thiif^ 
- — to make use of the appearances. So that whet 
you deal according to Nature in the use of appeai-l 
ancea, then shall you be elated, for you will then baa 
elattid at an excellence that is ymir own. 



CHAPTER ly. 



THREE STEPS TO PERFECTION. 



1, There are three divisiona of Philosophy 4 
a man must exercise himself who would be ' 




The first coDCorns his pursuit and avoidance, ao thd 
he may not fail of aught that he would attain, noi 
fall into aught that he would avoid. 

The second concerns hia desires and aversioi 
and, generally, all that it becomes a mad to be, . 
that he bear himself orderly and prudently and 1 



The third is that which concerns security froi 
delusion and hasty apprehension, and, generally, th^ 
assenting to appearances. 

Of these the chief and most urgent is that whidit j 
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hath to do with the passions,^ for the passions arise 
in no other way than by our failing in endeavour to 
attain or to avoid something. This it is which hringa 
in troubles and tumults and ill-luck and misfortune, 
that is the cause of griefs and lamentations and 
envies, that makes envious and jealous men ; by which 
things we become unable even to hear the doctrines 
of reason. 

The second concerns that which is becoming to a 
man ; for I must not be passionless,^ like a statue, 
but maiatain all relations natural and acquired, as a 
religious being, as a son, as a brother, as a father, as 
a. citizen. 

The third is that which concerns men as soon as 
tliey are making advance in philosophy, which pro- 
vides for the security of the two others; so that not 
even in dreams may any appearance that approacheth 
us pass untested, nor in wine, nor in ill-humours. 
This, a man may say, is beyond us. But the 
philosophers of this day, passing by the first and 
second parts of philosophy, occupy themselves in the 
third, cavilling, and arguing by questions, and 
constructing hypotheses and fallacies. For, they 
say, when dealing with these subjects a man must 
guard himself from delusion. Who must ? The wise 
and good man. 

2. And this security is all you lack, then ; the rest 
you have wrought out already ? You are not to be 
imposed upon by money ? and if you see a fair girl 
you can hold out against the appearance ? and if 
your neighbour inherits a legacy you are not envious ? 
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there ia now, in shorb, nothing lacking to you except 
to confirm what you liave ? Wretch ! these very 
things dost thou hoar in fear and anxiety lest some 
one may despise thee, and inquiring what men say 
about thee. And if someone come and tell you that 
when it was discussed who was the best of the 
philosophers, one present said, iSiic/t a one ia the 
greatest philosopher; youi little aoul will grow up fn 
a finger's breadth to two cubits. And if another who 
was present said, Nothing of the kind ; it ia not v!orth 
while to lietem to him ; for what does he know I he 
made a beginning in philosophy a/nd no more, you are 
amazed, you grow pale, and straightway you cry ou^ 
/ ivill show kvm whom I am, that I am, a great 
philosopher. 

Out of these very things it is seen what you arc; 
why do you desire to show it by any others ? 



OHAPTEK y. 

TUAT A MAN MAY BE BOTH BOLD AND FEAEFUL. 

1. To some it may perchance seem a paradox, thia 
axiom of the philosophers ; yet let us make the beat 
inquiry we can if it he true that it is possible to do 
all things at once with foarfulncss and with boldness. 
For fearfulness seemeth in a manner contrary to 
boldness, and contraries can never coexist. But that: 
which to many seemeth a paradox in this mattofi 




seems to me to stand someliow thus: If we affirmed 
that hoth fearfuhiess and boldness could be used in 
the very same things, they would justly accuse oa 
that we were reconciling what ia irreconcilable. But 
now, what is there so strange in this saying ? For if 
it is sound, what hath been so often both affirmed and 
demonstrated, that the essence of the Good ia in the 
uae of appearances, and even so of the Evil, and things 
uncontrollable by the Will have the nature neither of 
good nor of evil, what paradox do the philoaophera 
affirm if they say that in things uncontrollable by 
the Will, then be boldness thy part, and in things 
subject to the Will, fearfuhiess. For if Evil lie in an 
evil Will, then in these things alone is it right to use 
fearfulnesa. And if things uncontrollable by the Will, 
and that are not in our power, are nothing to ua, then 
in these things we ahould use boldness. And thus 
shall we be at one time both fearful and bold — yea, 
and hold oven through our fearfulness. For through 
being fearful in things that are veritably evil it 
comes that we shall be hold in those that are not 



2. But we, ou the contrary, fall victims aa deer do. 
When these are terrified and fly from the scares, 
whither do they turn and to what do they retreat as 
a refuge 1 To the nets : and thus they perish, con- 
fusing things to fear and things to be bold about. 
And thua do we also. Where do we employ fear! 
Iq things beyond our Will. And wherein do we act 
boldly, aa were there nothing to dread 1 In things 
subject to the Will. To be beguiled, then, or to be 
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rash, or to do some shameless act, or witli base greed 
to pursue some object — these things concern 
whit if we may only hit the mark in things beyond 
the WiJl. But where death is, or exile, or suffering, or 
evil repute, there we run away, there we are scared, 
Therefore, as it were to be looked for in those who 
are astray in the things of greatest moment, we work 
out our natural bolduess into swaggering, abandon- 
ment, rashness, shamelessnesa ; and our natural 
tearfulness and shamefastness into cowardice and 
meanness, full of terror and trouble. For if one 
should transfer his fearfulness to the realm of the 
Will, and the works thereof, straightway, together 
with the intention of fearing to do wrong he shall 
have it in his power to avoid doing it ; but if he use 
it in things out of our own power and beyond the 
Will, then striving to avoid things that are in otherrf 
power he shall of necessity he terrified and unsettled 
and troubled. For death is not fearful, nor pain, 
but the fear of pain or death. And thus we praiae 
him^ who said : 

" Fear not to die, but fear a coward's iSeatli." 

3. It is right, thou, that wo should turn our bold- 
ness against death, and our fearfulness against 
the fear of death. But now we do the contrary: 
death we flee from, but as to the state of ■ 
opinion about death we are negligent, heedless, in- 
diflereot Those things Socrates did well to call bug- 
bears. For as to children, through their inexperience 
ugly masks appear terrible and fearful; so we i 
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aoTiiewhat in the same way moved towards the affairs 
of life, for no other cause than as children ai-e affected 
by these buffhears. For what is a child ? Ignorance. 
What is a child? That which has never learned. 
For when he knows these things he is nowise 
inferior to na. What is death ! A bugbear. Turn 
it round; examine it: see, it does not bite. Now 
or later that which is body must bo parted from 
that which is spirit, as formerly it was parted. 
Wby, then, hast thou indignation if it be now ? for if 
it be not now, it will be later. And wherefore ! That 
the cycle of the world may be fulfilled ; for it hath 
need of a present and of a future and of a past. 
What is pain 1 A bugbear. Turn it about and examine 
it. This poor body is moved harshJy, then again 
softly. If thou hast no advantage thereof, the door 
ia open;* if thou hast, then boar it. For in all events 
it is right that the door should stand open, and so 
have we no distress. 

4. Shall I, then, exist no longer ! Nay, thou shalt 
exist, but as something else, whereof the universe 
hath now need.^ For neither didst thou choose thine 
own time to come into existence, but when the 
universe had need of thee. 

6. What, then, is the fruit of these opinions ? That 
which ought to be the fairest and comeliest to those 
who have been truly taught, — tranquillity, courage, 
and freedom. For concerning these things, the mul- 
titude are not to be believed which say that those 
only should be taught who are freemen, but the 
philosophers rather, which say that those only are 
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free who have been taught. How is this ? It is 
thus — Is freedom anything else than the power to 
live as we choose ? Nothing else. Do ye choose, then, 
to live in sin ! We do not choose it. None, therefore, 
that feara or grieves or is anxious is free ; but who- 
soever is released from griefs and feara and anxieties 
is by that very thing released from slavery. How, 
then, shall we still believe you, most excellent legis- 
lators, when yo say, " We permit none to be taught, 
save freemen 1 "* for the philosophers say, " We permit 
none to be free save those who have been taught" 
that is, Giod permits it not. A'o, when a Tiuvth tuTTiB 
round his slave before the Prcetor,'' has he done nothingt 
He has done something. And what t He has turned 
round hia slave before the Praetor. Hothing else at 
ail ? Yea, this too — he must pay for him the tax of 
the twentieth. What then 1 has the man thus treated 
not gained his freedom 1 No more than he has gained 
tranquillity of mind. For thou, who art able to emanci- 
pate others, hast thou no master 1 is money not thy 
master, or lust, or a tyrant, or some friend of a tyrant I 
Why, then, dost thou tremble when thou art to meet 
with some affliction in this kind 1 And therefore I 
say oftentimes, be these things your study, be these 
things ever at your hand, wherein ye should be bold 
and wherein fearful ; bold in things beyond the Will, 
fearful in things subject to the Will 
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CHAPTER VI.' 

THE IVISE man's FEAR AND THE FOOL'S. 

1. TiiE appearances by which the miud of man is 
smitten with the first aspect of a tiling aa it ap- 
proaches the soul, are not matters of the will, nor can 
we control them ; but by a certain force of their own 
the objects whieli we have to comprehend are borne in 
upon UB. But that ratification of them, which we 
name assent, whereby the appearances are compre- 
hended and judged, these are voiantary, and are done 
by human choice. Wherefore at a sound from the 
heavens, or from the downfall of something, or some 
signal of danger, or anything else of this kind, it must 
needs be that the soul of the philosopher too shall be 
somewhat moved, and he shall shrink and grow pale ; 
not through any opinion of evil that he has formed, 
but through certain rapid and unconsidered motions 
that forestal the office of the mind and reason. Soon, 
however, that philosopher doth not approve the 
appearances to be truly objects of terror to liis soul, — 
tliat is to say, he assents not to them nor ratifies them ; 
but he rejects them, and casts them out ; nor doth there 
seem to be in them anything that he should fear. 
But in this, say the philosophers, dotli the wise man 
diHer from the fool, — that the fool thinks the appuar- 
ancea to be in truth even so harsh and rough as they 
seemed at their first shock upon the soul ; and taking 
them, as at first, to be rightly dreaded, he thus ratifies 
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and approves them by his assent. The philosophi 
however, though for a short time hia colour and 
countenance have been changed, doth not then assenl^ 
but he retains in its steadfastness and vigour the 
opinion he ever had of these appearances, that they 
are in no wise to be feared, but affright only by a 
false show and empty threat. 

2. Such as is a dish of water, such is the soul ; such 
as is the ray of light that falleth on the same, such 
are the appearances. When the water is moved, then 
the ray seemeth also to be moved ; but it is not moved. 
And thus when a man's mind is darkened and dizzy, 
it ia not doctrines and virtues that are confounded, 
but the spirit on which they are impressed. And if 
that is restored, so are they.* 



CHAPTER Vn. 



APPEARANCES FALSE AND TRUE. 



1. Appearances exiF^t for us in four ways, 
things appear even as they are ; or having nO I 
existence, neither do they appear to have it; or they I 
exist, and appear not ; or they exist not, and yet J 
appear. So, in all these cases, to hit the mark is the J 
work of him who hath been taught in philosophy. 

% But whatever it be that afflicts us, it ia to that 
thing that the remedy is to he applied. If it is t 
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tphisraa of the Pyrrhoniats and Academics^ that 
"afflict us, to them let ns apply the remedy. If it is the 
delusiveness of things, whetehy that appeareth to be 
good which is not so, let us to that seek for the remedy. 
IE a habit afflicts U3, against that must we endeavour 
fco find some remedy. And what remedy is to be 
found against a habit ? The contrary habit Thou 
hearest the ignorant when they say, jf7ifi wretched 
man is dead; his father is perishing with grief for 
him, or hia mother ; he was cut off, yea, and v/ntirtiely, 
wnd in a strange land. Hearken, then, to the contrary 
words. Tear thyself away from such utterances. 
Against habit set the contrary habit. Against the 
words of the Sophists have the maxims of philo- 
sophers and the exercise and constant usage of them ; 
against the delosiveneas of things have clear natural 
conceptions ever burnished and ready, 

3. Whenever death may appear to be an evil, have 
ready the thought that it is right to avoid evils, and 
that death is unavoidable. For what shall I do ? 
whitlier shall I flee from it ? Let it be granted that 
I am no Sarpedon, son of Zeus, to speak in that lofty 
style : I go, either to do great deeds myself, or to give 
another the chance of doing them; though I myself fail 
I shall not grudge it to another to do nohly? Let it be 
granted that this is above us ; still can we not at least 
rise to the height of that ? And whither shall I flee 
from death ? declare to me the place ; declare to me 
the men among whom I shall go, to whom death 
comes never near ; declare to me the charms against 
it. If I have none, what would ye have me do 
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cannot escape death — shall I not then escape the fear 
of death 1 shall I die lamenting and trembling! In 
this is the source of suifering, to wish for aomething, 
and that it should not come to pass ; and thence it is 
that when I am able to alter outward things at my 
desire, I do so, but when not, I am ready to tear out 
the eyes of him that hindereth me. For man is so 
made by nature tliat lie will not bear to be deprived of 
the Good nor to fall into the Evil. And in the end, 
when I am neither able to alter outward things nor to 
tear out the eyes of him that hindereth me, I 3it 
down and groan and rail on whomsoever I can, Zsus 
and the other Gods ; — for if they neglect me, what 
have I to do with themi Yea, but thou wilt be a/ib 
impious man. And how shall I bo worse off than I am 
now ? Here is the whole matter : Remember that 
unless religion and profit .meet in the same thing, 
religion cannot be saved in any man. Do not these 
things mightily convince of their truth ? 

4. Let the Pyrihonist and the Academic come and 
make their attack — I, for my part, have no leisure for 
such discussions, nor am I able to argue in defence of 
general consent.^ For if I had a suit about a little 
piece of land, would I not call in another to argue for 
me ? Wherewith shall I be satisfied ? With that 
which concerns the matter in hand. How perception 
takes place, whether by the whole man or by parts, 
perhaps I know not how to declare : both opinions 
perplex me. But tliat thou and I are not the same 
I know very clearly. Whence Jcnow you thiat 
Never, when I wish to eat, do I carry the morsel to 
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another man'a mouth, but to my own. Never, when 
I wish to take a piece o£ bread, do I lay hold of a 
broom, but I always go to the bread, as to a mark. 
And ye who deny the truth of perception, what do ye 
other than I ? Which of you, desiring to go to the 
bath, ever went into a mill ? 'What then ? Ought 
we not, according to O'l^r abilities, to busy owaelvea with 
the upholdiTig of general consent, and raising defences 
against all that opposeth the same? And who denies 
it 1 But let him do it that can, that hath leisure ; 
but he that trembleth, and ia troubled and his 
heart ia broken within him, let him spend his time 
on something ditl'erent. 
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CHAPTER VIll. 

HOW WE SHOULD THINK A3 GOD'S OFFSPRING. 

1. If those things are true which are said by 
philosophers concerning the kinship of God and 
men, what else remains for men to do than after 
Socrates' way, who never, when men inquired of 
him what was his native country, replied Athens or 
Oorintlb, but the universe. For why wilt thou say thou 
art an Athenian, and not rather name thyself from 
that nook alone into which thy wretched body was 
east at birth ? Is it not plainly from the lordlier 
place, and that which contains not only that nook and 
all thy household, but also the whole land whence the 
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race of fcliy ancestors has come down even to thee, 
that thou callest thyself Athenian or Corinthian? 
Whoso, therefore, hath watched the governance of the 
universe, and hath learned that the greatest and 
mightiest and amplest of all societies is that which 13 
composed of mankind and of God ; and that from 
Him have descended the seeds not only to my father 
alone, nor to my grandfather, but to all creatures that 
are conceived and born upon the earth (but especially 
to reasoning beings, since to these alone hath nature 
given it to have communion and intercourse with God, 
being linked with Him through Reason), — wherefore 
should such a one not name himself a citizen of the 
universe ; wherefore not a son of God ? wherefore 
shall he fear anything that may come to pass among 
men ? And shall kinship with Csesar, or with some 
other of those that are mighty at Rome, be enough 
to let us live in safety and undespised and fearing 
nothing at all ; but to have God for our maker and 
father and guardian, shall this not avail to deliver ua 
from griefs and fears ? 

Biht I have no rnoney, saith one ; whence shall I 
have bread to eat ? 

2. Art thou not ashamed to be more cowardly and 
spiritless than fugitive slaves are ? How do they 
leave their masters when they run away ? in what 
estates do they put their trust 1 in what servants t 
After stealing a little to serve them for the first 
few days, do they not afterwards journey by 
land and sea, and make their living by one devioB' 
after another J And when did ever any fufptive' 
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slave die of hunger? But thou tremblest and steepest 
not of nights, for feat lest the necessaries of life tail 
thee. Wretched man ! art thou thus hlind ) and 
seest not the road whither the want of necessaries 
leads a mant And whither leads itY To the same 
place that a fever doth, or a falling rock- — to death. 
Hast thou not often said this to thy friends! and 
often read aloud these things, and writtea them % and 
how often hast thou vaunted thyself that thou wart 
at peace about death 1 Fea, \mt m.y dear ones shall 
also suffer hunger. What then) Doth their hunger 
lead to any other place than thine) Do they not 
descend where thou desceudest J Is there not one 
underworld for them aud thee 1 Wilt thou not, then, 
be bold in all poverty and need, looking to that place 
whither the wealthiest of men, and the mightiest 
governors, yea, and even kings and tyrants, must go 
down ; thou, it may be, an-hungered, and they 
bursting with iudigestion and drunkenness 1 

How seldom is it that a beggar is seen that is not 
an old man, and even of exceeding age t but freezing 
by night and day, and lying on the ground, and 
eating only what is barely necessary, they come near 
to being unable to die. Caust thou not transcribe 
writings 1 canst thou not teach cliildren J or be some 
man's door-keeper 1 

But it is shameful to come to audi a necessity ! 

Then first of all learn what things are shameful, 
and afterwards tell us thou art a philosopher. But 
at present suffer not even another man to call thee so. 

3. Is that shameful to thee which is not thine 
541 
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own doing, whereof thou arb not the cause, which 
Cometh to thee without thy will, like a head- 
ache or a fever ? If thy parents were poor, or 
made others their heirs, or are alive and give 
thee nothing, are these things shameful to thee ? Is 
this what thou hast learned from the philosophers? 
Hast thou never heard that what is shameful ia 
blamable; and that which is blamable ought to he 
blamed ? But what man wilt thou blame for ft 
work not his own, one that ho himself never did? 
And didst thou make thy father such as he ia f or was 
it in thy power to correct him ? — is it given thee to do 
thisi What theni Oughtest thou to desire what ia 
not given to theel or to be ashamed if thou attain it 
not I Or hast thou been accustomed, in philosophy, to 
look to others, and to hope for nothing from thyself ' 
Lament, therefore, and groan, and eat thy bread in 
fear, lest thou have nothing to eat on the morrow. 
Tremble for thy slaves, lest they steal, or run away, 
or die. Do thou live thus, now and ever, who haat 
approached to the name only of philosophy, and hart 
brought the precepts of it to shame, so far as in thee 
lies, showing them to be worthless and useless to 
those who adopt them ; thou, who hast never striven 
to gain steadfastness, cheerfulness, tranquillity; that 
never waited upon any man for the sake of these 
things, but upon many for the sake of learning 
syllogisms ; that never tested for thine own self any 
one of these appearances : — Aw, I able to hear it, or am' 
I not able ? What, then, remains for me to do I But; 
ais though all went fairly and safely with thee, thou 
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abidest in the final part of philosophy,' that which 
confirms beyond all change — and wherein wilt thou 
be confirmed ? in cowardice, meanness, admiration of 
wealth, in vain pursuit, and vain efibrta to avoid 1 
These are the things thou doat meditate how to 
preserve unharmed. 

4. Shouldst thou not have first have gained some- 
thing from Reason, and then fortified this with 
safety ? Whom sawest thou ever building a coping 
round about, and never a wall on which to place iti 
And what door-keeper is set on guard where there is 
no door ? But thy study is how to prove propoai- 
tiona — and what proposition ? How the billows of 
false reasonings may sweep thee not away — and away 
from what? Show me first what thing thou art 
guardinf;, or measuring, or weighing; and afterwards 
the scales or the measuring- rod. Or how long wilt 
thou still be measuring the dust ? Are not these the 
things it behoves thee to prove :^what it ia that makes 
men happy, what makes things proceed as we would 
have them, how one should blame no man, accuse no 
man, and fit oneself to the ordering of the All ? 
Tea, prove me those ! But I do so, he saith. See ! I 
resolve you syllogisms. Slave ! this is the mensuring- 
Tod — it is not the thing measured. Wherefore now you 
pay the penalty for philosophy neglected; you tremble, 
you lie awake at nights, you seek counsel on every 
hand, and if the counsels are not pleasing to all men, 
you think they were ill -counselled, 

5. Then you fear hunger, as you suppose. But it 
is not hunger that you fear — you fear yon will have 
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no cook, nor nobody else to buy victafila for yoo, 
nor another to take off your boots, nor another 
to put them on, nor others to rub you down, nor 
others to follow you about, so that when you have 
stripped yourself in the bath, and stretched your- 
self out as if you were crucified, you may be 
rubbed to and fro, and then the rubber standing by 
may say, Tvjm him round, give me Ms side-, taJce Jiold 
of hia head, let vie have hie shoulder ; and then when 
you leave the bath and go home you may shout. Is no 
^^ one briTiging auythvng to eat ? and then, Take away the 

^^L plates, and wipe them. This is what you fear, — lest 

^^M you be not able to live like a sick man. But learn how 

^^M those live that are in health— slaves, aud labourers, and 

^^M true philosophers ; how Socrates lived, who moreover 

^^M had a wife and children ; how Diogenes lived ; how 

^^M Cleanthes, that studied in the schools and drew his own 

^^M water.' If you would have these things, they are 

^^M everywhere to be haJ, and you will live boldly. Bold 

^^M in what f In that wherein alone it is possible to ha 

^^1 bold — in that which is faithful, which cannot be 

^^M hindered, which cannot be taken away. But why 

^^M hast thou made thyself so worthless and useless that 

^^M no one is willing to receive thee into his house or take 

^^M care of thee 1 But if any utensil were thrown away, 

^^M and it was sound and serviceable, everyone that found 

^^M it would pick it up and think it a gain ; hut thee no 

^^M man would pick up, nor count anythiug but damage. 

^^M So thou canst not so much as serve the purpose of a 

^^M watch-dog, or a cock 1 Why, then, wilt thou still live, 
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6. Doth auy good man fear lest the means of 
gaining food fail him They fail not the blind, nor 
the lame ; shall they fail a good man 1 To the good 
soldier there fails not one who gives him pay, nor to 
the labourer, nor to the shoemaker ; and shall such a 
one fail to the good man ? la God, then, careless of 
His instruments. His servants. His witnesses, whom 
alone He uaeth to show forth to the untaught what He 
is, and that He governs all things wel!, and is not 
careless of human things' and that to a good man 
there ia no evil, neither in life nor in death t Haw, 
then, wlien He leaves them without food ? How else is 
this than as when a good general gives me the signal 
for retreat J I obey, 1 follow, praising my leader and 
hymning his works. For I came when it pleased 
him, and when it pleases him I will go. In my life- 
time also my work was to sing the praise of God, 
both alone to myself, and to single persons, and in 
presence of many. He doth not provide me with 
many things, nor with great abundance of goods ; He 
will not have me live dehcately. For neither did He 
provide so for Hercules, His own son, hut another 
man reigned over Argos and Myceuie, while he obeyed 
and laboured and was disciplined. And Eurystheua 
was what he was — no king of Argos and Mycense, 
who was not king even of himself ; and Hercules was 
lord and leader of all the earth and sea, for he 
purged them of lawlessness and wrong, and brought 
in righteousness and holiness ; naked and alone did 
he this. And when Odysseus was shipwrecked and 
cast away, did his need hamble him one whit of 
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break his spirit? But how did he go out to the 
maidens, to beg for the necessaries of life, which it Is 
held most shameful to seek from another 1 

"Even B9 a lion from tiis mountaiii home, 
So trent Odysaeua trusting in hU valour." 

—Odyssey, \\. 180. 

Trusting in what ) Not in fame, nor wealth, but ia 
his own valour — that is, his opinions of the things 
that are and are not in our power.* For these aloue 
it is that make men free and unhindered ; that lift up 
the heads of the abject, and bid them look rich men 
and tyrants steadily in the face. And this was the 
gift of the philosopher ; but thou wilt never go forth 
boldly, but trembling for thy fine raiment and silvec 
dishes. Miserable man 1 hast thou Indeed thus wasted 
all thy time till now t 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE OPEN DOOR. 

1. For my part I think the old man should be I 
sitting here, not to devise how ye may have no \ 
mean thoughts, nor speak no mean nor ignoble ■ 
things about yourselves, hut to watch that there 
arise not among us youths of such a mind, that l 
when they have perceived their kinship with the 
Qods, and how the £esh and its possessions are | 
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laid upon us like bonda, and how many necessities 
for the management of life are by thein brought upon 
us, they may desire to fling these things away for 
abhorred and intolerable burthens, and depart unto 
their kin. And this is what your master and teacher 
— if, in sooth, ye had any such — should have to 
contend with in you, — that ye should come to him and 
say, Epicletus, we can endure -no longer being boivnd to 
this body, giving it food and drink, and restiTig it and 
cleansing it, and going about to court one ma/n after 
another for its sake. Are Tiot siic/t things indifferent 
and nothing to v^7 And is not Death no evil ? Are 
we not in some way Mnsmcn of God, and did vie not 
come from him ? Let us depart to whence we came; 
let us be ddivered at last from, these bonds wherewith 
we are bov/nd amd burtkened ! Here are robbers, and 
thieves, and law courts, and those that are called 
tyra/nte, which through the body a/nd its possessioTis seem 
as if they had some -power over us. Let ua sJiow them 
that they have no power over any man ! And to this it 
should be my part to say, " My friends, wait upon 
God, When He himself shall give the signal and 
release you from this service, then are ye released 
unto Him. But for the present, bear to dwell in this 
place, wherein He has set you. Short, indeed, is this 
time of your sojourn, and easy to bear for those that 
are ao minded. For what tyrant or what thief is 
there any longer, or what court of law is terrible to 
one who thus makes nothing of the body and the 
possessions of it ? Remain, then, and depart not 
without a reason." Some such part as this should the 
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teacher have to play towards the well-natinred among 
bia disciples. 

2. How long, then, are 8uch injunctions to be 
obeyed ? So long as it ia profitable — that ia to say, so 
long as I can do what becomes and befits me. Then 
some men are choleric and fastidious, and say, "I 
cannot sup with this man, to have to hear him 
every day telling how be fought in Mysia." I told 
you, brother, how I went up the hill — then agaim, I 
began to be besieged. , . . But another saith, "I 
prefer to have my supper, and listen to him prating 
as long as he likes." And do thou compare the gain 
on both sides — only do naught in heaviness or 
affliction, or as supposing that thou art in evil case. 
For to this no man can compel thee. Doth it smoke 
in the chamber ? if it is not very much I will stay, 
if too much, I will go out; for remember this always, 
and hold fast to it, that the door is open. Thou akaU 
not live in Nicopolis. I will not. Nor in Athens. 
I will not live in Athens, Nor in Rome, Neither in 
Borne. Live in GyaraJ I will live in Gyara. But 
living in Gyara seemeth to me like a great amoka I 
will depart, whither no man shall hinder me to dwell 
— for that dwelling stands ever open to all. 

3. Only do it not unreasonably, not cowardly, nor 
make every common chance an excuse. For again, it 
ia not God's will, for He hath need of such an order of 
thing.'}, and of such a race upon the earth. But if He 
give the signal for retreat, as He did to Socrates, we 
must obey Him as our commander. 
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CHAPTER X, 

KNOW THYSELF. 

1, If a taan have any advantage over others, or 
I think himself to have it when he hath it not, it cannot 
but be that if he is an untaught man he shall be puffed 
up by it. Thus the tyrant says, / am he that is 
master of all. And what can you give mo "i Can you 
set my pursuit free o£ all hindrance! How is ib in 
you to do that ? For have you the gift of never 
falling into what you shun ! or never missing the mark 
of your desire 1 And whence have you iti Come, 
now, in a ship do you trust to yourself or to the 
captain? or in a chariot, to anyone else than the 
driver P And how will you do with regard to other 
acts! Even thus. Where, then, is your power) All 
men minister to m£. And do I not minister to my 
plate, and I wash it and wipe it, and drive in a peg 
for my oil-flask S What then, are these things greater 
than It Nay, but they supply certain of my needs, 
and for this reason I take care of them. Yea, and do 
I not minister to my ass ! Do I not wash bis feet and 
groom him ) Know you not that every man ministers 
to himself? And he ministers to you also, even as he 
doth to the ass. For who treats you as a man t Show 
me one that doth. Who wisbeth to ba like unto you t 
who becomes your imitator, as men did of Socrates 1 
But J can cut off thy head. You say well. I had 
forgotten that I must pay regard to you as to a fever 
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or the cholera; and set up an altar to you, as there is 
in Rome an altar to Fever, 

2. What ia it, then, whereby the multitude is 
troubled and terriiied) The tyrant and hia guards t 
Never — God forbid it I It is not possible that that 
which is by nature free should be troubled by any 
other thing, or hindered, save by itself. But it is 
troubled by opinions of things. For when the tyrant 
saith to anyone, / -mil bind thy leg, then he who 
setteth store by his leg saith. Nay, have pity ! but he 
that setteth store by his own Will, I/ii seem more 
profitable to you, then feind it 

" Dost thou not regard me ) " 

I do not regard you. I will show you that I am 
master. How can you be thatt Me hath God set 
free; or think you that he would let his o^vn son be 
enslaved ) You are lord of my dead body — take 
that 

"So when thou comest near to me, thou wilt 

not do me service ! " 

Nay, but I will do it to myself ; and if you will 
have me say that I do it to you also, I tell you that 
I do it as to my kitchen pot. 

3. This is no selfishness ; for every living creature 
is so made that it doth all things for its own sake. 
For the sun doth all things for his own sake, and so, 
moreover, even Zeus himself. But when He will be 
Eaingiver and Fruifcgiver and Father of Gods and 
men, thou seest that He may not do those works and 
have these titles, but He be serviceable to the common 
good. And, on the whole. He hath so formed the 
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nature oE the reasoning creature that ho may never 
win aught of bis own good without he furnish sonae- 
thing of service to the common good. Thus it is not 
to the excluding of the common good that a man do 
ail things for himself. For is it to be cspuctcd that a 
man shall stand aloof from himself and his own 
interest ! And where then would be that same and 
single principle which we observe in all things, their 
affection to themselves 

4, So, then, when we act on strange and foolish 
opinions of things beyond the Will, as though they 
were good or evil, it is altogether impossible but 
we shall do service to tyrants. And would it were 
to the tyrants alone, and not to their lackeys also ! 

6. But what hinders the man that hath dis- 
tinguished these things to live easily and docile, 
looking calmly on all that is to be, and bearing 
calmly all that is past ) Will you have me bear 
poverty ? Come, and see what poverty ia when it 
strikes one that knoweth how to play the part well. 
Will you have me rule 1 Give me power, then, and the 
pains of it. Banishment' Whithersoever I go, it 
shall bo well with me ; for in this place it was well 
with me, not because of the place, but because of the 
opinions which I shall carry away with me. For 
these no man can deprive me of. Yea, these only are 
mine own, whereof I cannot be deprived, and they 
suffice for me as long as I have them, wherever I be, 
or whatever I do. 

t6. " But now is the time come to die. 
What say you ? to die ? Nay, make no tragedy of 
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the business, but tell it as it is. Now is it time for my 
substance to be resolved again into the things wbere- 
f rom it came together. And what is dreadful in this ? 
What of the things in the nniverae is about to perish ? 
What new, or what unaccountable thing is about to 
come to pass ? Is it for these things that a tyrant ia 
feared ? through these that the guards seem to bear 
swords so large and sharp ? Tell that to others ; but 
by me all these things have been examined ; no man 
hath power on me. I have been set free by God, I 
know His commandments, henceforth no roan can lead 
me captive. I have a liberator^ such as I need, and 
judges such as I need. Are you not the master of my 
body? What is that to mel Of my property? 
What is that to nie 1 Of exile or captivity ? Again, 
I say, from all these things, and tho poor body itself, 
I will depart when you will. Try your power, and 
you shall know how far it reaches. 

7. But the tyrant will bind— what? The leg. 
He will take away — what? The head. What, 
then, can he not bind and not take away? The 
Will. And hence that precept of the ancients — Kmow 
Thyself. 

8. Whom, then, can I still fear? The lackeys of the 
bed-chamber? For what that they can do) Shut me 
out ' Let them shut me out, if they find me wishing 
to go in. 

"Why, then, didst thou go to the doors?" 

Because I hold it proper to join the play while the 
play lasts. 

"How, then, shalt thou not be shut out?" 
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B if I am not received, I do not wish to enter ; 
irit always that which happens is what I wish. For 
I hold what God wills above what I will. I cleave to 
Him as His servant and follower ; my impulses are 
one with His, my pursuit is one with His ; in a word, 
my will is one with His. There is no shutting out for 
me — nay, but for those who would force their way in. 
And wherefore do I not force my way ? Because I 
know that no good thing is dealt out within to those 
that enter. But when I hear some one congratulated 
on being honoured by Caesar, I say, What hath fortune 
brought him ? A government ? Haa it also, then, 
brought him auch an opinion as he ought to have! 
A magistracy ? Hath he also gained the power to be 
a good magistrate ? Why will I still push myself 
forward! A man scatters figs and almonds abroad; 
children seize them, and fight among themselves ; but 
not 30 men, for they hold it too trifling a matter. And 
if a man should scatter about oyater-shells, not even 
the children would seize them. Offices of government ■ 
are dealt out — children will look for them ; money is 
given — children will look for it; military commands, 
consulships — let children scramble for them. Let 
them be shut out and smitten, let them kiss the hands 
of the giver, of his slaves — it is figs and almonds to 
me. What theni H thou miss them when he ia 
flinging them about, let it not vex thee. If a fig fall 
into thy bosom, take and eat it, for so far even a fig is 
to be valued. But if I must stoop down for it, and 
throw down another man, or another throw me down, 
and I flatter those who enter in, then neither is a 
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fig worth so much, nor ia any other of the things that 
are not good, even those which the philosophera 
have persuaded me not to think good. 



CHAPTER XI.i 



HOW WE SHOULD BEAR OURSELVES TOWARDS EVIL 
MEN. 

1. If that which the philosophers saj is true — that 
there ia one principle in all men, as when I assent 
to something, the feeling that it is so; and when 
I dissent, the feeling that it is not so; yea, and 
when I withhold my judgment, the feeling that it 
ia uncertain ; and likewise, when I am moved to- 
wards anything, the feeling that it i.9 for my profit, 
but it ia impossible to judge one thing to be 
profitable and to pursue another, to judge one 
thing right and bo moved towards another — why 
havo we indignation with the multitude' TAei/ are 
robbers, one saith, and thieves. And what is it to be 
robbers and thieves ! It is to err concerning things 
good and evil. Shall we, then, havo indignation with 
them, or shall we pity them ? Nay, but show them 
the error, and you shall see how they will cease from 
their sins. But if they see it not, they have naught 
better than the appearance of the thing to them. 

2. ShouZd not, then, this robber, or tkia adulterer, be 
destroyed ? By no means, but take it rather this 
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^Tray; This nmti v:ho errs and is deceived concerning 
"■ things of greatest moment, who is blinded, not in the 
vision wkieh distinguieheth hlack and white, hnt i/n 
the judgment -which distinguishetk Good and Evil — 
should ive not defray him. ? And thus speaking, you 
shall know how inhuiDan is that which you say, and 
how like as if you said, Shall we not destroy this blind 
•man, this deaf man f For if it is the greatest injury 
to be deprived of the greatest things, and the greatest 
thing in every man is a Will such as he ought to have, 
and one be deprived of this, why are you still indignant 
with hiui 1 Man, you should not be moved contrary 
to Nature by the evil deeds of other men, Pity him 
rather, be not inclined to offence and hatred, abandon 
the phrases of the multitude, like "these cursed 
wretches." How have you suddenly become so wise 
and hard to please 1 

3. Wherefore, then, have we indignation 1 Because 
'6 worship the things which they deprive us of. Do 

not worship fine raiment, and you shall not be wroth 
with the thief. Do not worship the beauty of a 
woman, and yon shall not be wroth with the 
adulterer. Know that the thief and the adulterer 
part in that which is thine own, but in that 
'hich is foreign to thee, in that which is not in thy 
power. These things if thou dismiss, and count them 
for naught, with whom shalt thou still ho wroth t 
But so long as thou dost value these things, be wroth 
with thyself rather than with others. 

4. Look now how it stands : Ton have fine raiment, 
your neighbour has not; you have a window, and 
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wish to ait your clothes at it. The neighbour knoweth 
not what is tbe true good of man, hut thinks it is to 
have fine raiment, the same thing that you also think. 
Then shall he not come and take them away 1 Show a 
cake to greedy persons, and eat it up yourself alone, 
and will you have them not snatch at it J Nay, but 
provoke them not. Have no window, and do not air 
your clothes. I also had lately an iron lamp set 
beside the images of the Gods ; hearing a noise at the 
door, I ran down, and found the lamp carried o£E I 
reflected that the thief's impulse was not unnatural. 
What theni To-morrow, I said, thou wilt Ji/ad an 
earthen lam/p? For a man loses only what he has. / 
ha/ve lost a garm.ent. For you had a garment. / have 
a pai/n. i/n my head. Have you any pain in your 
hotnsi Why, then, have you indignationl For there 
is no loss and no suffering save only in those things 
which we possess. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 



Even as in a sea voyage, when the ship is brought 
to anchor, and you go out to fetch in water, you make 
a by-work of gathering a few roots and shells by the 
way, but have need ever to keep your mind fiiced oa 
the ship, and constantly to look round, lest at any time 
the master of the ship call, and you must, if he call, 
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^^||test away all those things, lest you be treated like the 
^1 aheep that are bound and thrown into the hold: So 
it is with human life also, And if there be given 
wife and children instead of shells and roots, nothing 
shall hinder us to take them. But if the master call, 
run to the ship, forsaking all tliose thiiigg, and looking 
not behind. And if thou be in old age, go not far 
from the ship at any time, lest the master should call, 

»and thou be not ready. 
1 



CHAPTER XnX 

THE MARK OP EFFORT. 



. Seek not to have things happen aa you choose 
them, but rather choose them to happen as they 
do, and so shall you live prosperously. 

2. Disease is a hindrance of the body, not of the 
Will, unless the Will itself consent. Lameness ia a 
hindrance of the leg, not of the Will. And this yon 
may say on every occasion, for nothing can happen to 
you but you will find it a hindrance not of yourself 
but of some other thing. 

3. What, then, are the things that oppress us and 
perturb us! What else than opinions? He that 
goeth away and leaveth his familiars and companions 
and wonted places and habits — with what else is he 
oppressed than his opinions ? Now, little children, if 
they cry because their nurse has left them for a while, 
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straightway forget their sorrow when they are given 
a small cake. Wilt thou be likened unto a little 
child ? 

^"Nay, by Zeus! for I would not be thua 

affected by a little cake, but bj right opinions." 

And what are these ? 

They aro such as a man should study all day long 
to observe — that he be uot subject to the effects of 
any thing that is alien to him, neither o£ friend, nor 
place, nor exercises ; yea, not even of bia own body, 
but to remember the Law, and have it ever before his 
eyea. And what ia the divine Law ? To hold fast 
that which is his own, and to claim notliiug that, is 
another's ; to use what ia given him, and not to covet 
what is not given ; to yield up easily and willingly 
what is taken away, giving thanks for the time that he 
has had it at his service. This do — or cry for the nurse 
and mamma; for what doth it matter to what or 
whom thou art subject, from what thy welfare hangs ? 
Wherein art thou better than oue who bewails himself 
for his mistress, if thou lament thy exercises and 
porticoes and comrades, and all such pastime 1 Another 
Cometh, grieving because he shall no more drink of the 
water of Dirce. And is the Marcian water worse than 
that of Dirce ? 

"But I was used to the other." 

And to this also thou shalt be used ; and when thou 

t so affected towards it, lament for it too, and try to 
make a verse like that of Euripides — 



" Tho batha of N«r 



Behold how tragedies ate made, when common chances 
happen to foolish men I 

4. "But when shall I see Athens and the 

Acropolis again ? " 

Wretched man 1 doth not that satisfy thee which 
thou seest every day ? Hast thou aught better or 
greater to see than the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
common earth, the sea ? But if withal thou mark 
the way of Him that governeth the whole, and 
bear Him about witliin thee, wilt thou still long 
for cut stones and a fine rock ? And when thou shalt 
come to leave the sun itself and the moon, what wilt 
thou do ? Sit down and cry, like the children ? What, 
then, wert thou doing in the school 1 What didst thou 
hear, what didst thou learn ? Why didat thou write 
thyself down a philosopher, when thou mighteat have 
written the truth, as thus -.—I ■made certain begirniings, 
and read CkryBippiiB, hut did not so much as enter the 
door of a philosopher ? For how shouldst thou have 
aught in common with Socrates, who died as he died, 
who lived as he lived — or with Diogenes ? Dost thou 
think that any of these men lamented or was indig- 
nant because he should see such a man or such a 
woman no more ? or because he should not dwell in 
Athens or in Corinth, but, as it might chance, in Susa 
or Ecbatana ? When a man can leave the banquet or 
the game when he pleases, shall such a one grieve i 
he remains 1 Shall he not, as in a game, stay only so 
long as he is entertained 1 A man of this stamp would 
endure such a thing as perpetual exile or sentence 
of death. 
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Wilt thou not now be weaned as children are, and 
take more solid food, nor cry any more after thy 
mother and nurse, wailing like an old woman ' 

" But if I quit them I shall grieve them." 

Thou grieve them 1 Never ; but that shall grieve 
them which grieveth thee — -Opinion. What hast thou, 
then, to do! Cast away thy own bad opinion; and 
they, if they do well, will cast away theirs; if not, 
they are the causes of their own lamenting. 

5. Man, be mad at last, as the saying is, for peace, 
for freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up thy head, aa 
one delivered from slavery. Dare to look up to God 
and say : Deal with me. henceforth as thou wilt ; / am 
of one mind with thee ; I am thine, I reject nothing 
that aeeT)is good to Hiee ; lead rue whithersoever tkou 
wilt, clothe me 4m. what dress thou wilt. Wilt thva 
have Trie govern or live privately, or stay at koTne, or 
go into exile, or be a poor m,an, or a rich ? For ail 
these conditions I will he thy advocate with men — / 
show the nature of each of them, what it is. 

Nay, but ait in a corner and wait for thy mother to 
feed thee.^ 

6, Who would Horculea have been if he had sat at 
homel He would have been Eurystheus, and not 
Hercules. And how many companions and friends 
had ho in his journeying about the world! But 
nothing was dearer to him than God ; and for this he 
was believed to he the son of God, yea, and was the 
8on of God. And trusting in God, he went about 
purging away lawlessness and wrong. But thou art 
no Herculea, and canst not purge away evils not thine 
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ownl nor yet Theseus, who cleared Attica of evil 
things 1 Then clear away thine own. From thy 
breast, from thy mind cast out, instead of Procrustes 
and Sciron, grief, fear, covetousness, envy, malice, 
avarice, effeminacy, profligacy. And these things 
cannot otherwise be cast out than by looking to God 
only, being affected only by him, and couaecrated to 
his commands. But choosing anything else than this, 
thou wilt follow with groaning and lamentation 
whatever is stronger than thou, ever seeking pros- 
perity in things outside thyself, and never able to 
attain it. For thou scekest it where it is not, and 
D^lectest to seek it where it \&. 
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Remembkr at anything that shall befall thee to tnm 
to thyself and seek what faculty thou hast for making 
use of it. If thou see a beautiful person, thou wilt 
iind a faculty for that — namely, self-mastery. If 
toil is laid upon thee, thou wilt find the faculty of 
Perseverance. If thou art reviled, thou wilt find 
Patience. And making this thy wont, thou ahalt not 
be carried away by the appearances. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Never in any case Ray, I have lost snch a thing, tint I 
have returned it. Is thy child dead ? it is a retnrn. 
la thy wife dead ? it is a return. Art thon deprived 
of thy estate ? is not this also a return ! 

-" But he is wicked who deprives me of it ! " 

But what is that to thee, through whom the Giver 
demands his own 1 As long, therefore, as he j^rants it 
to thee, steward it like another's property, as travellers 



ose an inn, 
^H 1. If yon 
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THE PEICE OF TEANQDILLITY. 

If you would advance in philosophy you must 
abandon such thoughts aa, If I Tieglect rtiy affaira I 
shall not have the means of living. If I do not correct 
my servant he will be good for Tiothing. For it is 
better to die of hunger, having lived without grief 
and fear, than to live with a troubled spirit amid 
abundance. And it is better to have a bad servant 
than an afflicted mind. 

2. Make a beginning, then, in small matters. Is a 



A CHOICE. 

little of your oil spilt, or a little wine stolen ? 'riiL'ii 
say to yourself, For so irmck peace ia bought, i/iis is 
the price of tranqvdlUty. For nothing ctin Lo gained 
without paying for it. And when yon call your 
servant, bethink you that be may not hear, or, hearing, 
naay not obey, For him, indeed, that is not well, hut 
for yon it ia altogether well that he have not the 
power to tioubla your mind. 




CHAPTER XVn. 



A CHOICE. 



ir thon wouldst advance, he content to let people 

i think thee senselasa and foolish as regards external 

I things. Wish not ever to seem wise, and if ever thou 

I'^ialt find thyself accounted to he somebody, then 

finistrust thyself. For know that it is not easy to 

make a choice that shall agree both with outward 

iiings and with Nature, but it must needs be that he 

frho ia careful of the one shall neglect the other. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THAT WHERE THE HEART 13 THE BOND IS. 

1. Thoo art a fool if thou desire wife and children 
and friends to live forever, for that is desiring things 
to be in thy power which are not in thy power, and 
things pertaining to others to be thine own. So also 
thou art a fool to desire that thy servant should never 
do anything amiss, for that is desiring evil not to be 
evil, but something else. But if thou desire never to 
fail in any pursuit, this thou canst do. This, therefore, 
practice to attain — namely, the attainable. 

2. The lord of each of us is he that hath power over 
the things that we desire or dislike, to give or to take 
them away. Whosoever, then, will be free, let him 
neither desire nor shun any of the things that are in 
others' power ; otherwise he must needs be enslaved. 

3. Wherefore Demetrius^ said to Nero, You threaten 
me vntk death, but Nature threatens you. If I am 
taken up with my poor body, or my property, I have 
given myself over to slavery ; for I immediately show 
of my own self with what I may be captured. As 
-when a snake draws in his head, I say, Strike at thai 
part of him which he guards. And know thou, that 
at the part tliou desirest to guard, there thy master 
will fall upon thee. Remembering this, whom wilt 
thou still flatter or fear ? 

4. Think that thou shouldst conduct thyself in life 
as at a feast. Is some dish brought to thee ? Then 
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put forth thy hand and help thyself in seemly 
fashion. Doth it paaa thee by ? Then hold it not 
back. Hath it not yet come? Then do not reach 
out for it at a distance, but wait tUl it is at thine 
hand. And thus doing with regard to children and 
wife and governments and wealth, thou wilt be a 
worthy gueat at the table of the Gods. And if thou 
even pass over things that are offered to thee, and 
refuse to take of them, then thou wilt not only share 
the banquet, but also the dominion of the Gods. For 
BO doing Diogenes and Heraclitus, and the like, 
both were, and were reported to be, rightly divine. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THAT WE LAMENT NOT FROM WITHIN. 



When thou seest one lamenting in grief because his 
son ia gone abroad, or because be hath lost hia goods, 
look to it that thou be not carried away by the 
appearance to think that he hath truly fallen into 
misfortune, in outward things. But be the thought 
at hand, It is not the thing itself that afflicts this man 
— since there are others whom it afflicts not — but iJie 
opinion lie has about it And so far as speech, be not 
slow to fit thyself to his mood, and even if so it be to 
lament with him. But have a caie that thou lament 
not aiao from within. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THAT A MAN MAY ACT HIS PAET BUT NOT CHOOSE IT. 

1. Remember that thou art an actor in a play, of 
Buch a part as it may please the director to 
thee ; of a short part i£ he choose a short part ; of a. 
long one if he choose a long. And if he will have 
thee take the part of a poor man or of a cripple, or 
governor, or a private person, mayest thou act that 
part with grace I For thine it is to act well ths 
allotted part, but to choose it is another's. 

2. Say no more then How vrill it be with me f for 
however it be thou wilt settle it well, and the issue 
shall be fortunate. What would Hercules have been 
had he said, How shall I coTitrive that a great lion may 
not appear to me, or a great boar, or a savage Tnan t 
And what hEist thou to do with that ? if a great boar 
appear, thou wilt fight the greater fight ; if evil men, 
thou wilt clear the earth of them. BvA if I die thus t 
Thou wilt die a good man, in the accomplishing 
noble deed. For since we must by al! means die, a 
man cannot be found but he will be doing somewhat 
either tilling or digging or trading or governing, or 
having an indigestion or a diarrhcea. What wilt thou, 
then, that Death shall find thee doing 1 I, for my part, 
will choose some work, humane, beneficent, social, noble. 
Eut if I am not able to be found doing things of this 
greatness, then, at least, I will be doing that which 
none can hinder me to do, that which ia given to me 
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to do — namely, correcting myself, bettering my faculty 
for making use of appearances, working out my 
peace, giving what is due in every obligation of 
life ; and if I prosper so far, then entering upon the 
third topic of philosophy, which concerneth the 
security of judgments. 

3. If Death shall find me in the midst of these 
studies, it shall suEBce mc if I can lift up my hands to 
God and say, Tfie means which thou gavcst me for the 
■perceiving of thy government, and for the following 
of the same, have I not neglected : so far in me 1 
have not di^onov/i-ed thee. Behold how 1 have used 
•my eensea, and my natural conceptions. Have I ever 
blamed thee? was I ever offended at a/u,ght that 
happened, or did I desire it should happen otherwise? 
Sid I ever desire to transgress my obligations? That 
thou didst beget Tne I thank thee for what thou gavest : 
I am, content that I have used thy gifts so long. Take 
them again, and set them in what place Hiou wilt, for 
thine were all things, and tliou gavest them me. 

4. Is it not enough to depart in this condition ! 
and what life is better and fairer than one like this, 
and what end more happy ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 



DISTINCTIONa. 

1. When a raven croaks you a bad omen, be not 
carried away by tbe appearance ; but atraigbtway 
diatinguiah with yourself and say, A^'one of these thing*. 
bodes aught to fnyself, but either- to this poor body or 
this wretched -property of mine, or to my good repuie, 
or to my children, or to my wife. But to me all omens. 
are fortunate, if I choose to have it so. For -whatever- 
of these things may come to pass, it lies -mQi 
ha-ve it serve tne. 

2. Tou may be always victorious if you will 
enter into any contest but wbere the victory depends 
upon yourself, 

3. When you shall see ti man honoured above others, 
OF mighty in power, or otherwise esteemed, look to it 
that thou deem him not blessed, being carried away by 
the appearance. For if the essence of the Good be in 
those things that are in our own power, then neither 
envy nor jealousy have any place, nor thou thyself 
shalt not desire to be commander or prince or consul, 
but to be free. And to this there is one road — scorn 
of the things that are not in our own power. 

4. Remember, it is not he that strikes or he that 
reviles that doth any man an injury, but the opinion 
about these things, that they are injurious. When,, 
then, someone may provoke thee to wrath, know that 
it is thine own conception which hath provoked thea 
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Strive, therefore, at t]ie outset not to be carried away 
by the appearance ; for if thou once gain time and 
delay, thou wilt more easily master thyaelf. 

5. Death and exile, and all things that appear 
dreadful, let these be every day before thine eyes. 
But Death most of all ; for so thou wilt neither 
despise nor too greatly desire any condition of life^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THAT A MAN IS SUFFICIENT TO HIMSELF. 



1. If thou set thine heart upon philosophy, prepare 
straightway to be laughed at and mocked by many 
who will say, Behold, lie ka3 suddenly come back to vs 
a philosopher i or, How ca/me you by that bro%v of acoml 
But do thou cherish no scorn, but hold to those things 
that seem to thee the best, as one set by God in that 
place. Remember, too, that if thou abide in that way, 
those that first mocked thee, the same shall after- 
wards reverence thee ; hut if thou yield to them, thou 
shalt receive double mockery. 

2. If it shall ever happen to thee to he turned to 
outward things in the desire to please some person, 
know that thou hast lost thy way of life. Let it be 
enough for thee in all things to be a philosopher. But 
if thou desire also to seem one, theu seem so to thyself, 
for this thou canst. 




CHAPTER XXHL 



THAT EVERY MAN FULFIL HIS OWN TASK. 



1. Let such thoughts never afflict thee aa, 1 sJiaU 
live UTihonoured, and never be a/aybody anywliere. For 
if lack of honour be an evil, thou canst no more fall 
into evil through another's doioga than into vice, la 
it, then, of thy own doing to be made a governor, or 
invited to feasts 1 By no means. How^ then, is this 
to be unhonoured ? How shouidst thou never be any' 
body anywli&fe, whom it behoves to be somebody only 
in the things that are in thine own power, wherein it 
lies with thee to be of the greatest worth ? 

2. But I shall not be able to sei-ve my friends. How 
aayst thou ? to serve them ? They shall not have 
money from thee, nor shalt thou make them Koman 
citizens. Who, then, told thee that these were of the 
things that are in our power, and not alien to us ? 
And who can give that which himself hath not ? 

3. Acquiw, then, they say, titat we may possess. If 
I can acquire, and lose not piety, and faith, and 
magnanimity withal, show me the way, and I will do 
it. But if ye will have me lose the good things I pos- 
sess, that ye may compass things that are not good at 
all, how unjust and unthinking are ye! But which 
will ye rather have — money, or a faithful and pious 
friend ? Then, rather take part with me to this end j 
and ask me not to do aught through which I must 
cast away those things. 
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4. Btt(, he saith, / ^loXl thot do my part vn servivg 
my counti-y. Again, what is thia service ? Thy 
country shall not have porticos nor hatha from thee, 
Eiud what then ? Neither hath she shoes from the 
smith, nor arras from the cobbler ; but it is enough if 
every man fulfil his own task. And if thou hast 
made one other pious and faithful citizen for het, 
art thou, then, of no service ? Wherefore, neither 
shalt thou he useless to thy country. 

5. What place, tlien, he saith, can I hold in the 
State I Whatever place thou canst, guarding still 
thy faith and piety. But if in wishing to serve 
her thou cast away these things, what wilt thou 
profit her then, when perfected in shamelessness and 
falsehood ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE WORLDS PRICE FOR THE WORLDS WOfiTH, 



1. Is some one preferred hefore thee at a feast, or 
in salutation, or in being invited to give counsel ? 
Then, if tliese things are good, it behoves thee rejoice 
that he hath gained them ; but if evil, be not vexed 
that thou hast not gained them ; but remember that 
if thou act not as other men to gain the things that 
are not in our own power, neither canst thou be held 
worthy of a like reward with them. 
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2. For how ia it possible for him who will not hang 
about other men's doors to have a like reward with. 
him who doth so? or him who will not attend on 
them with him who doth attend ? or him who will 
not flatter them with the flatterer ? Thou art unjust, 
then, and insatiable, if thou desire to gain those 
things for nothing, without paying the price for 
which they are sold. 

S. But how much is a lettuce sold for ? A penny, 
perchance. If anyone, then, will spend a penny, he 
shall have lettuce; hut thou, not spending, shalt not 
have. But think not thou art worse off than he ; 
for as he has the lettuce, so thou the penny which 
thou wouldst not give. 

4. And likewise in this matter. Thou art not 
invited to some man's feast ? That is, for thou gavest 
not to the host the price of the supper ; and it is sold 
for flattery, it is sold for attendance. Pay, then, the 
price, if it will profit thee, for which the thing is sold. 
But if thou wilt not give the price, and wilt have the 
thing, greedy art thou and infatuated. 

5. Shalt thou have nothing, then, instead of the 
supper ? Thou ehalt have this — not to have praised 
one whom thou hadst no mind to praise, and not to 
have endured the insolence of his door-keepers. 
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rim MIND'S SECURITY. 
CHAPTER XXV. 

AIMS OF NATURE. 



1. The will of Nature ia to be learned from matters 
which do not concern ourselves,* Thus, when a boy 
may break the cup of another man, we arc ready to 
say, It is a common chance. Know, then, that when 
thine own is broken, it behoves thee to be as though 
it were another man's. And apply this even to 
greater things. Has another man's child died, or his 
wife J who is there that will not say. It ie the lot of 
hv/manity. But when his own may die, then straight- 
way it is. Aloe, wretched that I am. ! But we should 
bethink ourselves what we felt on hearing of others in 
the same plight. 

2. As a mark is not set up to be uiis.sed, even so the 
nature of evil exists not in the vmiverse. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE mind's security. 



Is anyone should set your body at the mercy of 
every passer-by, you would be indignant. When, 
therefore, you set your own mind at the mercy of 
every chance, to be troubled and perturbed when 
anyone may revile you, have you no shame of this ' 
543 
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CBAPTER XXVIL 

THAT A MAN SHOULD BE ONE MAN. 

■ 1. Op every work you will take in hand mark well 
the prefaces and the consequences, and so proceed 
For else you shall at first set out eagerly, as not 
regarding what is to follow ; but in the end, if any 
difficulties have arisen, you will leave it off with 
shame. 

2. So you wish to conquer in the Olympic games? 
And I, too, hy the Gods; and a fine thing it would be. 
But mark the prefaces and the consequences, and then 
set to work, Tou must go under discipline, eat by 
rule, abstain from dainties, exercise yourself at the 
appointed hour, in beat or cold, whether you will or 
no, drink nothing cold, nor wine at will ; in a word, 
you must give yourself over to the trainer as to a 
physician. Then in the contest itself there is the 
digging race.i and you are like enough to dislocate 

I your wrist, or turn your ankle, to swallow a great 

^H deal of dust, to be soundly drubbed, and after all these 

^^1 things to be defeated, 

^^1 3, If, having considered these things, you ai'e still in 

^^H the miud to enter for the contest, then do so. But 

^^1 without consideration you will turn from one thing to 

^H another like a child, who now plays the wrestler, 

^^1 now the gladiator, now sounds the trumpet, then 

I- " 
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athlete, then a gladiator, then an orator, then a philo- 
sopher, aod nothing with your whole soul ; bub as an 
ape you will mimic everything you see, and be 
charmed with one thing after another. For you 
approached nothing with consideration nor regularity, 
but rashly, and with a cold desire. 

4. And thus some men, having seen a phOosopher, 
and heard discourse like that of Euphrates* (yet who 
indeed can say that any discourse is like his?) desire 
that they also may become philosophers. 

5. But, O man! consider first what it is you are 
about to do, and then inquire of your own nature 
whether you can carry it out. Will you be a pen- 
tathlos,* or a wrestler ? Then, scan your arms and 
thighs ; try yonr loins. For different men are made 
for different ends. 

6. Think you, you can he a sage, and continue to 
eat and drink and be wrathful and take offence just 
as you were wont ? Nay, but you must watch and 
labour, and withdi'aw yourself from your household, 
and be despised by any serving boy, and be ridiculed 
by your neighbours, and take the lower place every- 
where, in honours, in authority, in courts of justice, 
in dealings of every kind,* 

7. Consider these things — whether you are willing 
at such a price to gain peace, freedom, and an 
untroubled spirit. And if not, then attempt it not, 
nor, like a child, play now the philosopher, then the 
tax-gatherer, then the orator, then the Procurator of 
Ciesar. For these things agree not among them- 
selves ; and, good or had, it behoves you to be one 
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man. Ton should be perfecting either your own 
ruling faculty, or your outward well-being ; spending 
your art either on the life within or the life without ; 
that is to say, you must hold your place either among 
the sages or the vulgar. 
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CHAPTER I, 



OBLIGATIONS. 



1. Obligations are universally definGd by the bonds 
of relation. Is such a man your father ? Then you 
are to bear dictation from him, to take care of him, to 
give place to him in all things, to bear his rebukes, his 
chastisement. But if he be a bad father ? Were you 
then related by any law of Nature to a good father ? 
Nay, but simply to a father. Tour brother does you 
wrong. Then guard your own place towards him, nor 
scrutinise what he is doing, but what you may do to 
keep your will in accord with Nature. For none other 
shall hurt you, if yourself choose it not, but you shall 
be hurt then when you conceive yourself to be so. 

2. Thus shall you discover your obligations from 
the ofBees of a neighbour, a citizen, a general, if you 
will accustom yourself to watch the relationships. 
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AGAINRT EPICURUS. 
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1, Even Epicurus is conscious that we are by nature 
social, but havinn; once placed the good in the husk,^ 
he cannot thereafter speak anything but what agrees 
with this; for again he affirms, and rightly affirms, 
that nothing is to bo admired or received that ia 
separated from the nature of the Good. How then, 
Epicurus, do you suspect that we ate social, if Nature 
had given us no affection for our offspring ?* Where- 
fore do you counsel the sage against bringing up 
children ? Why do you fear lest he fall into sorrow 
by so doing ? Doth he fall into sorrow for the mouse 
that lives in his house ? What careth he if a little 
mouse complain to him at home. But he knows well 
that if a little child be born, it 13 no longer in our 
power not to love it and be anxious for it 

2. Thus, too, he aaith that no man of sense will 
take part in affairs of the state, for he knows what ho 
who takes part in them must do; but what should 
hinder one to take part, if he may behave among men 
as in a swarm of flies T But Epicurus, knowing these 
things, dares to any that we should not rear up our 
children. But even a sheep will not desert its young, 
nor a wolf ; and shall a man ? What ! ivUL you have 
us to be silly creatures, like the sheep ? Tet they , 
desert not their young. Or Bavage, like rvolvest 
Yet even they desert them not. Come, then, who 
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' would obey you if he saw liia Httle child fall on the 
ffroiind and cry ^ For my part, I suppose that had it 
been prophesied to your mother and your father that 
yoo would say these things, not even so would they 

• have cast you out. 
3. But how can it he snid of tJiesc outward things^ 
•ikat they are according to Nature, or contrary to 
Nature ? That is to speak as if we were solitary 
and disunited from others. For to tlie foot I shall 
say it is according to Nature that it be clean; but if 
you take it as a foot, and not as a solitary thing, it 
shall beseem it to go into the mud, and to tread on 
tliorns, and perchance to be cut off, for the sake of 
^H the whole ; otherwise it is no longer a foot, 
^^h 4. And some such thing wo should suppose about 
^^■' our.^lves also. What art thoul A man. Look at 
^™ thyself as a solitary creature, and it is according to 
Nature to live to old age, to grow rich, to keep jrood 
health. But if thou look at thyself as a man, and as 
^_ a part of a certain Whole, for the sake of that Whole 
^^k- it may become thee now to have sickness, now to sail 
^^P- the seas and run into peril, now to suffer need, and 
^™ perchance to die before thy time. 

5. Why, then, dost thou bear it hard ? Knowest 
thou not, that as the foot alone is not a foot, so thou 
alone art not a man ? For what is a man ! A part 
of a polity, first of that which is made up of Gods and 
men ; then of that which is said to be next to the 

I other, which is a small copy of the Universal Polity. 
6, Then mtist I now be brought to trial, and noie 
^lusj anotJier have a /ever, and another saU Hie seas, 
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imothei- die, another be sentenced? Tea, for such a 
body, in the bounds of such a universe, in such a 
throng of inhabitants, it cannot be but that different 
things of this nature should fall on different persons. 
This is thy task then, having come into the world, to 
speak what thou shouldat, and to order these things 
as it is fitting. 

7. Then someone saith, I charge you with vrrong- 
doing. Much good may it do thee ! I have done my 
part — look to it thyself if thou have done thine, for 
of this too there is some danger, lest it escape thee. 
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1. Beliefs which are sound and manifestly true are 
of necessity used even by those who deny them. And 
perhaps a man might adduce this as the greatest 
possible proof of the manifest truth of anything, that 
those who deny it are compelled to make use of it. 
Thus, if a man should deny that there is anything 
universally true, it is clear that he is obliged to affirm 
the contrary, the negation — that there is nothing uni- 
versally true. Slave I not even this — for what is this 
but to say that if there is anything univer>al it ia 
falsehood ? 

% Again, if one should come and say, Know Unit 
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nothvng ean be knoicn, but all things are iticapahle of 
proof; or another, Believe me, and it eliaU ■profit thee, 
that no m,an ought to believe any man i or, again, 
another. Learn from me, man., that it is n^t possible 
to learn anything, and I tell thee this, and l ivill teach 
thee, if thou wilt — now wherein do such men differ 
from those — whom shall I say? — those who call them- 
selves Academics ? Assent, men, that no man can 
assent to aught ; believe vs that no man can believe 
any one. 

3. Thus Epicurus, when he would abolish the natural 
fellowship of men with one another, employeth the 
very thing that is being abolished. For what saith 
he ? Be not deceived, mem, -nor misguided nor mis- 
taken — there is no natural fellowship among reasoning 
beings, believe ms; and those who speak othertvise 
deceive vs with sophisms. What is that to thee ? let 
us be deceived ! Will it be the worse for thee if all 
other men are persuaded that we have a natural 
fellowship with one another, and that we should in 
all ways maintain it t Nay — hut much the better 
and safer, Man, why dost thou take thought for us, 
and watch at night for our aakes ? Why dost thou 
kindle thy lamp and rise early ) why dost thou write 
BO many books, lest any of us should be deceived about 
the Gods, in supposing that they cared for men) or 
lest anyone should take the esseuce of the Good to be 
anything else than Pleasure ' For if these things are 
so, then lie down and sleep, and live the life of a 
worm, wherefor thou hast judged thyself fit ; eat 
and drink and cohabit and ease thyself and snore. 
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Wliatis it to thee how other raen think concerning 
these matters, whether soundly or uasouiidly ? What 
hast thou to do with us ? With sheep hast thoa 
some concern, for that they serve us when they are 
shorn, and when they are milked, and at last when 
they have their throats cut. Were it not, then, to 
be desired, if men could be lulled and charmed 
to slumber by the Stoics, and give themselves to 
-thee and the like of thee, to be shorn and 
milked ? These things shouldst thou say to thy 
brother Epicureans; but shouldst thou not keep 
them hidden from other men, and seek in every 
way to persuade them above all things that we are 
by nature social, and that temperance is good; in 
order that everything may be kept for theet Or 
should we preserve this fellowship with some and 
not with others ? With whom, then, should we 
preserve it ? With those who also preserve it 
towards us, or with those who transgress it? And 
who transgress it more than ye, who set forth such 
doctrines 1 

4. What, then, was it that roused up Epicurus 
from his sleep, and eompelled him to write the things 
he wrote ? What else than Nature, the mightiest of 
all powers in humanity ? Nature, that drags the 
man, reluctant and groaning, to her will. For, saith 
she, since it seeTns to thee that there is no fcUowahip 
among men, vmte this down, and deliver it to others, 
and watch and wake for iJds, and be thyaelf by thine 
own deed the accuser of tidne oion opinions. Shall W9 
then, say that Orestes was driven by the Furies aq^ 
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aroused from sleep, and did not crueller Furies and 
Avengers rouse this man as he slumbered, and 
suffered him not to rest, hut compelled him, as 
madness and wine the priests of Cybele,' to proclaim 
his own evils? So mighty and invincible a thing is 
man's nature. 

5. For how can a vine be affected, and not in the 
nanner of a vine, but of an olive ? Or how, again, can 
an olive he affected not in the manner of an olive but 
of a vine? It is impossible, it cannot be conceived. 
Neither, then, is it possible for a man wholly to lose 
the affections of humanity, for even eunuchs cannot 
cut away from themselves the desires of men. And 
thus Epicurus has cut away all that belongs to a man 
as father of a family, and aa citizen, and as friend ; 
but the desires of humanity he hath not cut away, for 
he could not ; no more than these pitiful Academics 
are able to cast away or to blind their own percep- 
tions, although this is the thing that they have striven 
with all their zeal to do. 

6. How shameful is this ! that a man having 
received from Nature measures and canons for the 
recognition of truth, should study not to add to thein 
and perfect them where they are wanting, but the 
very contrary of this ; if there be anything that may 
lead us to the knowledge of the truth, they strive to 
abolish and destroy it. 

7. What sayest thou, philosopher ? religion and 
holiness, what doat thou take them for ?^ 

" If thou wilt, I shall prove that they are good." 
MO be it ; prove it then, in order that our citizens 
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may be converted and honour the Divinity, and be no 
longer neglectful of the greatest things. 

" Now hast thou received the proofs ? " 

I have, and am thankful therefor. 

8. " Now since thou art exceedingly well 

pleased with these things, hear the contrary: There are 
no Gods, or if there be, they have no care for men, nor 
have we any communion with them ; and this religion 
and holiness, whereof the multitude babble, is the lying 
of impostors and sophists, or of legislators, by Zeus ! 
for the frighting and restraining of evil-doers." 

Well said, philosopher ! the citizens shall have much 
profit of thee I thou hast already brought b£ick all our 
youths to the contempt of sacred things, 

" What now ? are these doctrines not pleasing 

to thee ? Learn, then, that Righteousness is nothing, 
that Reverence is folly, that a father is nothing, a son 
nothing." 

Well said, philosopher ! proceed, persuade the 
young, that we may multiply the number of those 
who believe and speak with thee. From these teach- 
ings have grown our well-governed States, from these 
did Sparta spring, and these beliefs, by his laws and 
discipline, did Lycurgus plant among his people ; — 
That slavery is no more base than honourable, nor to 
be free men more honourable than base. Through 
these opinions died those who fell at Thermopylae, 
and through what others did the Athenians forsake 
their city 1" 

9. Then those who speak such things marry, and 
beget children, and take part in public affairs, and 
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make themselves priests and augurs — of what? Of 
beings that do not exist ! and they question the 
Pythian oracle that they may learn falsehoods ; and 
they declare the oracles to others, O monatrous 

I impudence and iiuposture ! 
1. A CERTAIN man having inquired how one may 
make his meals in a manner pleasing to the Gods, If 
he do it uprightly, said Epictetus, and considerately, 
and equably, and temperately, and orderly, shall it not 
also be thus pleasing to the Gods ? But when you 
^^■ask for hot water, and the boy does not hear, or, 
^^B tearing, brings it only luke-warm ; or if he is not even 
^H^ to be found in the house, then is it not pleasing to the 
Gods if you refrain from indignation, and do not burst 
with passion 'i How shall one endure audi fdlowa ? 
^^ Wretch, wilt thou not bear with thine own brother, 
^^L.who is of the progeny of Zeus, like a son sprung 
^^Bof the same seed as thyself, and of the same heavenly 
^^^ descent, hut thou must straightway make thyself a 
tyrant, for the place of command in which thou art 
set ? Wilt thou not remember who thou art, and 
whom thou ruleat — that they are kinsmen, brethren 
by nature, the progeny of Zeus ? But I have bought 
them, a/lid they have not bought me ! Seest thou, then. 
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wliitlier thou art looking— to warJa the earth, towards 
the pit of perdition, towards these miserable laws of 
dead men ? Lut towards the laws of the Gods thou 
dost not look. 

2. That which thou wouldst not suffer thyself, seek 
not to lay upon others. Thou wouldst not be a alave 
— look to it, that others be not slaves to thee. For if 
thou endure to have slaves, it seoms that thou thy- 
self art first of all a slave. For virtue hath no 
communion with vice nor freedom with slavery. 

3. As one who is in health would not choose to be 
served by the sick, nor that those dwelling with him 
should be sick, so neither would one that is free bear 
to be .served by slaves, or that those living with him 
should be slaves.' 



TO THE ADMINISTEATOE OF THE FBEE CITIES, WHO 
WAS AN EPICUBEAN. 

1. The Administrator^ having visited him (and this 
man was an Epicurean), It is proper, said Epictetus, 
that ignorant people like us should inquire of you 
that are philosophers (as men who come into a strange 
city make inquiry of the citizens and those familiar 
with the place) what is the chief thing in the world, to 
L the end that, having learned it, we may go in search of 
V it, and behold it, as men do with objects in the citie.s. 
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% Now, that there arc three thinya with which iiiiiti 
ia concerned — sou], and body, and the outer world — 
scarce anyone will deny. It remaiaeth, then, for men 
like ye to answer which ia the chief of these things ? 
What shall we declare to men ? Is it the flesh ? And 
was it for this that Maximus sent forth his son, and 
sailed with liim through the tempest as far 03 
Cassiope,* for somewhat that he should feel iu the 
flesh? 

3. But the Epicurean denying this, and saying, 
God forbid, Epictetus said : 

Is it not fit, then, that we should be zealous about 
that, the chief thing ? 

" Of all things most fit." 

PWhat, then, have we greater than the flesh 1 
" The soul," he saiJ. 
And the good o£ the chief thing, is it greater than 
the good of the lower thing ? 

" The good of the chief thing is greater." 

And the good things of the soul, are they in the 
power of the Will, or hoyond the Will ? 

"They are in the power of the Will." 

The pleasure of the soul, then, is within the power 
of the Will ? 

He assented. 

And this pleasure itself, whence may it arise ? 
From itself ? But this is inconceivable ; for we must 
suppose some original substance of the Good, whereof 
the soul doth make us sensible when we light upon it. 

This, too, he admitted. 

Wherein, then, are we sensible of this spiritual 
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pleasure ? for if it be in spiritual things^ the nature o£ 
the Good is discoverGd. For the Good cannot be some- 
thing different from the thing that justly delights us ; 
nor, if the original thing be not good, can aught be 
good that proceeds from it ; for, in order that the 
thing proceeding may be good, the original thing must 
be good also. But this ye would never say, if ye had 
your wits, for so ye would speak things that agree not 
with Epicurus and the rest of your opinions. It 
remains, then, that we are conscious in bodily things 
of this pleasure of the soul, and again, that these are 
the original things and the very substance of the 
Good." 

4>. Wherefore Maximus did foolishly if he made his 
voyage for the sake of anything else than the flesh ; 
that is, than the chief thing. And any man doth 
foolishly who restraineth himself from others' good, 
if he be a judge, and able to take them. But, 
if you please, let us regard this only, how it may be 
done secretly and safely, and so that none may know 
it. For neither does Epicurus himself declare stealing 
to be bad, but only to be caught stealing; and because 
it is impossible to be certain of no discovery, therefore 
he saith, Yt shall not steal. But I say that if we 
steal with skill and discretion, we shall not be caught. 
And, moreover, if we have powerful friends among 
men and women at Rome, and the Greeks are feeble, 
no one will dare to go thither on this score. Why do 
you refrain from your own good ? This is foolish — 
this is absurd. But not even if you tell me you do 
refrain will I believe you. For, as it is impossible to 
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aasent to anything that appeareth to be a falsehood, 
or to turn away from what appeareth to be true, evea 
so it is impossible to withhold oneself from anything 
that appeareth to he good. But riches are a good, and, 
at all events, the most potent meana of pleasure. 
Wherefore, then, not compass them I And why not 
corrupt our neighbour's wife, if we may do it secretly! 
and also, if the husband talk nonsense about it, let us 
fling him out I If you will be a true and perfect 
philosopher, and obedient to your own doctrines, thus 
must you do; but if you do not, you difl'er no whit from 
us that are called Stoics. For truly we ourselves say 
one thing and do another ; we speak fair and honest 
things, and do vile ones. But the opposite distemper 
will be thine — a vile creed and honourable deeds. 

5, And you think, God help you ! of a city of 
Epicureans 1 / do iiot vaarry. Jifor I ; for it is not 
right to marry, nor beget children, nor take part in 
public affairs. What will come to pass then ? 
Whence shall we have citizens ? who shall educate 
them ? who shall he the overseer of youth ?* who 
the director of gymnastics 1 and how shall the 
youth be trained up 1 as the Lacedjemonians ? or as 
the Athenians 1 Take me a youth, and bring him 
up after these doctrines of thine ! Evil are they, 
subversive of States, mischievous to households, un- 
becoming to women. Abandon them, man! Thou 
dwellest in a chief city ; it is thy part to rule, to 
judge righteously, to refrain from other men's goods ; 
nor must any woman seem beautiful to thee save thine 
own wife, nor vessel of gold or silver. Seek for 
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doctriues in harmony witli thcao words, from which 
setting out thou mayest with gladness abandon things 
so potent to attract and overcome. But if beside tha 
seduction of these things we have sought out soine 
philosophy like this that pushes us towards them, and 
confirms us in them, what shall come of iti 

6. In the f^raver's work, which is the chief thing? 
the silver or the art ? The substance of the hand is 
tlesh, but the main things are the works of the hand. 
The obligations, therefore, are also three — those that 
concern us, firstly, in that wo are ; and secondly, as 
we are ; and thirdly, the main things themselves. 
And thus in man, too, it is not meet to value the 
material, this flesh, tut the main things. What are 
these ? To take part in public affairs, to marry, to 
beget children, to fear God, to care for parents, and, 
in general, to pursue, to avoid, to desire, to dislike, as 
each of those things should bo done, as Nature made 
us to do. And how made she us ? To be free, 
generous, pious. Por what other creature blushes ? 
what other is capable of the sense of shame ? 

7. And to these things let Pleasure be subject as a 
minister, a servant, that she may summon forth oui 
ardour, and that she also may aid in works that are 
according to Nature." 

8. " But I am a wealthy man, and have no need 

of aught." 

Why, then, dost thou profess philosophy 1 Thy 
vessels of gold and vessels of silver are enough for 
thee ; what need hast thou of doctrines 1 

"But I am also a judge of the Greeks!" 
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Dost thou know how to judge — who made thee 
know? 

"Cffisar wrote me a commission." 

Let him write thee a commission to be a jndge of 
music, and what help will it be to thee ? And how 
didst thou become a judge 1 by kissing of what man's 
hand) Was it that of Symphorus or Numenius) 
Before whose bed-chamber didst thou sleep 1 To 
whom didst thou send gifts 1 Dost thou not perceive, 
then, that to be a judge is worth just as much as 
Numenius is worth % 

L " But I can cast into prison whom I will." 

H As if he were a stone. 

\ " But I can flog any man I will." 

Aa if ho were an ass. This is no government of 
men. Eule us as reasoning beings ; show us what is 
for our good, and we shall follow it ; show us what is 
for our ill, and wo shall turn away from it ; make us 
emulators of thyself, as Socrates made his disciples. 
He, indeed, was one that governed men as men, who 
made them subject unto him in their pursuit and 
their avoidance, their desire and dislike, ho this, do 
not ihis, or I will cast thee into prison. This is not 
the rule of reasoning beings. But, Ab Zetis hath 
ordered, so do thou act ; but if thou dost not, thov, shalt 
suffer loss and hurt What hurt ? None other than 
this — not to have done what it behoved thee to do. 
Thou akalt lose faith, -piety, decency — look for no 
greater injunes than these. 
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ON STATECRAFT. 

1. Not with the stones of Euboea and Sparta let 
the structure of your city walls be variegated ; but let 
the discipline and teaching that comes from Greece 
penetrate with order the minds of citizens and states- 
men. For with the thoughts of men are cities well 
established, and not with wood and stone. 

2. If thou wouldst have a household well established, 
then follow the example of the Spai-tan Lycurgua. 
For even as he did not fence the city with walls, but 
fortified the inhabitants with virtue, and so preserved 
the city free for ever, thus do thou not surround 
thyself with a great court and set up lofty towers, but 
confirm the dwellers in the house with goodwill, and 
faith, and friendliness, and no harmful thing shall 
enter ; no, not if the whole army of evil were arrayed 
against it. 

3. Which of as will not admire Lycurgua, the 
LacedEemonian ? For having lost an eye at the hands 
of one of the citizens, and having received the young 
man from the people that he should punish him as he 
would, he refrained from this ; but having taught Him 
and proved him to he a good man, he brought him 
into the theatre. And when the Lacedaemonians 
marvelled, / received this man from you, be said, 
insolent and violent; I give him back to you mild 
and civil. 
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, Whereinsokver a man is zealous, tbis, it ia fair 
to suppose, he loveth. Are men, then, zealous for evil 
things ? Never.^ Or, perchance, for things which 
do not concern tliem ? Nor for them either. It 
remaineth, then, that they are zealous ahout good 
things only; and that if they ace zealous about them, 
they also love them. Whosoever, then, hath mider- 
standing of good things, the same would know how 
to love. But he who is not ahle to distinguish good 
things from evil, and things that arc neither from 
both, how could this man yet bo capable of loving ? 
To love, then, is a quality of tlie wise alone. 

2. And how is this, saith one, for I am foolish, a/nd 
none the less do I love my child. By the Gods I I 
wonder, then, how you have begun by confessing your- 
self to be foolish. For wherein do you lack ? Do 
you not use your senses' do yon not judge of 
appearances ? do you not bring to the body the 
nourishment it needcth, and the covering and 
habitation ' Wherefore, then, confess yourself to be 
a fool ? Because, forsooth, you are often perplexed 
by appearances, and troubled, and you are vanquished 
by their plausibility ; aud you take the aaine things 
to be now good, and now evil, and then indifferent ; 
and, in a word, you grieve and fear and envy, and are 
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troubled, and changed — for these things you confesB 
yourself a fool. 

3. But do you never change in love 1 But is it 
wealth, and pleasure, and, in short, things alone that 
you sometimes take to be good and sometimes evil % 
and do you not take the same men to be now good, 
now evU 1 and sometimes you ate friendly disposed 
towards them, and sometimes hostile ^ and sometimes 
you praise them, and sometimes you blame % 

" Tea, even so I do." 

What then ' a man who hath been deceived about 
another, is he, think you, his friend \ 

" Assuredly not," 

And one who hath taken a friend out of a humour 
for change, hath he good -will towards him ) 

"Nor he either." 

And he who now reviles another, and afterwards 
reveres him 1 

" Nor be." 

What then) Sawest thou never the whelps of a 
dog, how they fawn and sport with eacli other, that 
you would say nothing can be more loving 1 But to 
know what friendship is, fling a piece of flesh among 
them, and thou shalt learn. And cast between thee 
and thy child a scrap o£ land, and thou shalt learn 
how the child will quickly wish to bury thee, and thou 
wilt pray that he may die. And then thou wilt say, 
What a child have I nourished ! this long time he is 
burying me ! Throw a handsome girl between you, 
and the old man will love her, and the young too ;' 
and if it be gloiy, ot some risk to run, it will be on 
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the same fashion. You will speak words of the father 

I of Admetus^ : — 
I " Day gladiJcDs thee ; think'st tboQ it gUds not me I 

' Thou lovest light ; tbink'at tlioa I love the dark t" 

Think you this man did not love hia own child 
when it was little % nor was in agony if it had a 
fever ? nor said many a time, Would that 1 had the 
fever rather than he! Then when the trial cometh 
and is near at hand, lo, what words they utter 1 And 
Eteocles and Polyneices,* were they not children of 
the same mother and the same father ? were they not 
brought up together, did they not live together, drink 
together, sleep together, and often kiss one another ? 
So that anyone who saw them, I think, would have 
laughed at the phiiosophers, for the things they say 
perversely about friendship. But when royalty, like 
a piece of flesh, hath fallen between them, hear what 
things they speak ; — 

»Fol. Where wilt thou stand befoto the tawen? 
El V^herefore seekest thou to know I 
Pol. IhatB I too would utand aud els; thes. 
EL Thou bast Bpokon my desire. 

4. For universally, be not deceived, nothing is so 
dear to any creature as its own profit. Wbatsoever 
may seem to hinder this, be it father or child or 
friend or lover, this he will hate and abuse and curse. 
For Nature hath never so made anything as to love 
aught but its own profit : this i.s father and brother 
and kin and country and God. When, then, the Gods 
appear to hinder us in this, we revile even them, and 
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overthrow their images and burn their temples; as 
Alexander, when his friend died, coiunianded to burn 
the temples of Esculapius. 

6. Therefore, if a man place in the same thing both 
profit and holiness, and the beautiful and father- 
land, and parents and friends, all these things shall be 
saved ; but if he place profit in one thing, and 
friends and fatherland and kiusfolk, yea, and 
righteousness itself some other where, all these things 
shall perish, for profit shall outweigh them. For 
where the I and the Mine are, thither, of necessity, 
inclinetb every living thing : if in the flesh, then the 
supremacy is there ; if in the Will, it is there ; if in 
outward things, it is there. If, then, mine I is where 
my Will is, thus only shall I be the friend I should be, 
or the son or the father. For iny profit then will be 
to cherish faith and piety and forbeai-ance and 
contineace and helpfulness ; and to guard the bonds 
of relation. But if I set Myself in one place and 
Virtue some otherwhere, then the word of Epicurus 
waxeth strong, which declareth that there is no 
Virtue, or, at least, that Virtue is but conceit. 

6, Through this iguorance did Athenians and 
Lacedtemonians quai-rel with each other, and The- 
bans with both of thciii, and the Great King with 
Hellas, and Macedonians with both of them, and 
even now Komans with Geta3; and through this yet 
earlier the wars of Ilion arose, Paris was the guest 
of Menelaus; and if anyone had seen bow frlendly- 
mi.>ded towards each otlier they were, he would have 
dialx lieved anyone who said they were not f rienda 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

But a morsel was flung lietwcon tliem — a fair woman, 
and about her there was war. And now when you see 
friends or brothers that seem to be of one miod, argue 
nothing from this concerning thoir friendship; nay, 
not if they swear it, not if they declare that they can- 
not be parted from each other. For in the ruling facuJty 
of a worthless man there is no faitli ; it is unstable, 
unaccountable, victim of one appearance after another. 
But try them, not, as others do, if they were born of 
the same parents and nurtured together, and under 
the same tutor ; but by this alone, wherein they place 
their profit, whether in outward things or in the 
will. If in outward things, call them no more friends 
than faithful or steadfast or bold or free; yua, nor 
even men, if you had sense. For that opinion hath 
nothing of humanity that makes men bite eacli other, 
and revile each other, and haunt the wildernesses, or 
the public places, like the mountains,^ and in the 
courts of justice, to show forth the character of 
thieves; nor that which makes men drunkards and 
adulterers and corrupters, nor whatever other ilia 
men work against each other through this one and 
only opinion, that They and Theirs he in matters 
beyond the Will, But if you hear, in sooth, tliat these 
ruen hold tlie Good to be there only where the Will is, 
where the right use of appearances is, then be not 
busy to inquire if tliey are father and son, or brothers, 
or have long time companicd with each other a9 
comrades; but, knowing this one thing alone, argue 
confidently that they are friends, even as they are 
faithful and upright For where else is friendship 
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than where faith is, where piety is, where there is 
an iDterchange of virtue, and none of other things 
than that ? 

7, Bw( siidi a one hath ehown kindness to me bo long, 
and is he not my friend ? Slave, whence knowesfc 
thon if he did not show thee kindness aa he wipes hia 
BhoGH or tends his beast ? Whence knowest thou if, 
when thy use is at an end as a vessel, lie will not cast 
thee away like a broken plate ? But she is m,y wife, 
and we have lived together so long ? And how long 
lived Eriphyle with Amphiaraus, and was the mother, 
yea, of many children ? But a necklace came between 
them." But what is a necklace ? It is the opinion 
men have concerning such things. That was the wild 
beast nature, that was the sundering of love, that 
which would not allow the woman to he a wife, or 
the mother a mother. And of you, whosoever hath 
longed either to be a friend himself or to win some 
other for a friend, let him cut out these opinions, let 
him hate them and drive them from his soul, 

8. And thus he will not revile himself, nor be at 
strife with himself, nor be variable, nor torment 
himself. And to another, if it be one like himself, he 
will he altogether as to himaelf, but with one unlike 
he will be forbeariug and gentle and mild, ready to 
forgive liim as an ignorant man, aa one who is astray 
about the greatest things ; but harsh to no man, being 
well-assured of that dogma of Plato, that no soul ia 
willingly deprived of tho truth. 

But otherwise ye may do all things whatsoever, 
even as friends are wont to do, and drink together, 
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"and dwell together, aod voyage together, and be born 
from the same parents, for so are snakes; but friends, 
they are not, nor are ye, so long aa ye hold these 
accursed doctrines of wild beasts. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



TIME AMD CHASGK. 

1. Let not another's vice be thy evil. For thou wast 
I not born to be abject with others, or unfortunate with 
others, bub to prosper with them. But if anyone is 
unfortunate, remember that it is of his own doing. 
For God hath made all men to be happy, and of good 
estate. For this end hath he granted means and 
occasions, giving some thiugs to each man as his own 
concern, and some things as alien ; and the things 
that are hindered and subject to compulsion and loss 
are not his own concern, aud those that are unhindered 
are; and the substance of Good and of Evil, aa it 
were worthy of him that careth for us and doth pro- 
I tect us aa a fatlier, he hath placed among our own 
Psoncerns. 

' 2. ^"But I have parted from such a one, and 

be is grieved." 

For why did he deem things alien to be his 
, own concern ? Why, when he rejoiced to see thee 
P'did he not reason that thou wert mortal, and too 
tapt to travel to another land? Therefore doth he 
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pay the penalty of his own folly. But thou, for what 
dost thou bewail thyself ? Hast thou 
also given no thought to these things ; but like silly 
women consorted with all that pleased thee as though 
thou ahouldst consort with them forever, places and 
persons and pastimes ? and now thou sittest weeping, 
because thou canat see the same persons and frequent 
the same place no longer. This, truly, is what thou 
art fit for, to be more wretched than crows and ravens 
that can fly whithersoever they please, and change 
their nests, and pass across the seas, nor ever lament 
nor yearn for what they have left, 

" Tea, but they are thus because they are 

creatures without reason," 

To us, then, was Reason given by the Gods for our 
misfortune and misery? that we should be wretched 
and sorrowful forever ? Let all men be immoital, for- 
sooth, and no man migrate to another land, nor let us 
ourselves ever migrate, but remain rooted to one spot 
like plants ; and if one of our companions go, let us 
sit down and weep, and if he return, dance and clap 
hands like children I 

3, Shall wo not now at last wean ourselves, and 
remember what we heard from the philosophers ? if, 
indeed, we did not listen to thorn as a wizard's incan- 
tation. For they said that the universe is one Polity, 
and one is the substance out of which it ia made, and 
there must, of necessity, be a certain cycle, and some 
things must give place to others, some dissolving away, 
and others coming into being, some abiding in one 
place, and others being in motion. But all things are 
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full of love, first of the Gods, then o£ men, that are hy 
nature made to have affection towards each other ; 
and it must needs he that some dwell with each other, 
and some are separated, rejoicing in those who are 
with them, and not distressed for those who go away. 
And man, thoy said, ia magnanimous by nature, and 
contemneth all thintfg beyond the Will ; and hath also 
this quality, not to be rooted to one spot, nor grown 
into the earth, hufc able to go from place to pl.aee, 
sometimes m^ed by divers needs, sometimes for the 
sake of what he shall see. 

4. And such was the case with Ulysses : — 

" Tbe citios of manj' peoples uiil minds of raeo he knew," 

—Od. i, 3. 

And yet earlier with Hercules, who went about the 
whole earth — 



casting out and purging the one, and bringing in the 
other in its place. And how many friends, think 
you, he had in Thehes ? how many in Argos ? how 
many in Athens ? and how many did he gain in his 
joumeyings ? And he took a wife, too, when it 
seemed to him due time, and begat children, and left 
them behind him, not with lamentations or regrets, 
nor leaving them as orphans ; for he knew that no 
man is an orphan, but that there ia an Eternal Father 
who careth continually for all. For not of report 
alone had he heard that Zeus ia the Father of men, 
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whom also he thought to be his own father, and 
called him so, and ali that he did, he did looking unto 
him. And thus it was that he was able to live 
happily in every place. 

5. For never can happiness and the longing for 
what is not exist together. For Happiness must have 
all it9 will. It i^ like unto one that hath eaten and is 
filled; thirst will not sort with it, nor hunger. Bui 
Ulyaaes longed for kia wife, and linnenied as he sat on 
the rock} And do you, then, follow Homer and his 
stories in everything ? Or if he did in truth lament, 
what else was he than an unfortunate man 1 And 
what good man is unfortunate ? Verily, the Whole is 
ill-governed if Zeus taketh no care of his own citizens, 
that they like himself may be happy ; but these things 
it is not lawful not pious even to think of. But Ulysses, 
if indeed he lamented and complained, was not a good 
man. For what good man is there that knoweth not 
who he is ? and who knoweth this who forgets that 
things which come into existence also perish, and that 
no two human beings dwell together for ever i To aim, 
then, at things which are impossible is a contemptible 
and foolish thing ; it is the part of a stranger and alien 
in God's world who fights against God in the one way 
he can — by his own opinions. 

6. BxU my mother- laments if she sees me 7wt. And 
wherefore hath she never learned these teachings? 
Tet, I say not that it ia no concern of ours to prevent 
her grieving ; but that we should not absolutely, and 
without exception, desire what ia not our own. And 
the grief of another ia another's, and my grief is mine 



own. I will, therefore, absolutely end mine own 
grief, for this I can ; and that of another according to 
mj means, hut this I will not attempt absolutely. 
For otherwise I shall be fighting with God. I shall 
be opposing and resisting him in the government of 
the Whoie ; and of this strife against God, thia 
obstinacy, not only my children's children, but I 
myself, too, shall pay the penalty by day and night; 
for I shall leap from my bed at visions of the night, 
confounded, trembling at every news, having ray peace 
at the mercy of letters of other persons. A messenger 
hatk come from Rome; Qod grant it he no evU. But 
what evil can come upon thee there, where thou art 
not! There is a message from Greece ; God grant it 
be no evil. And thus to thee every place may be a 
source of misfortune. Is it not enough for thee to he 
unfortunate where thou art, and not also across the 
sea, and by writings ? Is this the security of thine 
affairs ? But what if my friends which are abroad die 
there ? What else than that creatures destined to die 
have died 1 And how dost thou desire to live to old 
age, and never to see the death of any whom thou 
lovest ? Knowost thou not that in a great length of 
time many and various things must chance; that a 
fever shall overthrow one, and a robber another, and 
a tyrant another ? Such is our environment, such our 
companions ; cold and heat, and improper ways of 
living, and jouraeyings, and voyagings, and winds, and 
various circumstances will destroy one man, and exile 
another, and cast another into an embassy, and 
another into a campaign. Sit down, then, terrified 
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at all these things ; grieve and fail, and be unfortu- 
nate ; depend on otlier.i, and that not on one or two, 
but myriads upon myriads. 

7. I3 this what you heard, ia this what you learned 
from the philosophers? Know you not that our 
business here is a warfare ? and one most watch, and 
one go out as a spy, and one must fight ? All cannot 
be the same thing, nor would it he better if they 
were. But you neglect to do the bidding of the 
commander, and complain when he hath laid some- 
what rougher than common upon you ; and you mark 
not what, so far as in you lies, you are making the 
army to become, so that if all copy you, none will dig 
a trench, none will cast up a rampart, none will 
watch, none will ran any risk, hut each will appear 
worthless for warfare. Again, in a ship, if yon go for 
a sailor, take up one place, and never budge from it ; 
and if you are wanted to go aloft, refuse ; or to run 
upon the prow, refuse ; and what captain will have 
patience with you ? Will he not cast you out like 
some useless thing, nothing else than a hindrance and 
bad example to the other sailors ? 

8. And thus here also : the life of every man is a 
sort of warfare, and a long one, and full of divers 
chances. And it bchoveth a man to play a soldier's 
part, and do all at the nod of his commander ; yea, 
and if it be possible, to divine what he intendeth. 
For that commander is not such a one as this, neither 
in power nor in exaltation of character. Tou are set 
in a great office, and in no mean place, but are a 
Senator for ever. Know you not that such a one can 
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^Ittend but Jittle to his household, but ho must bo 
oftentimes abroad, ruling or being ruled, or fulfilling 
6ome office, or serving in the field, or judging ? And 
will you, then, desire to bo fixed and rooted like a 
plant in the same place ? For it is pleasant. Who 
denies it? But so is a dainty pleaaant, and a fair 
woman is pleasant. How otherwise are those wont 
to speak who make pleasure their endl See you not 
what kind of men they are whoso words you utter ! 
'Vhey are the words of Epicureans and profligates. 
And doing the works of these men, and holding their 
doctrines, wilt thou speak to ua with the speech of 
Zeno and Socrates ? 

9. Will you not fling away from you as far as you 
can these alien sentiments wherewith you adorn 
yourself, which beseem you not at all ) What 
other desire have such men than to sleep their fill 
unhindered, and when they have risen, to yawn for 
languor, and wash their face, and write and read 
whatever plcaseth them; then have some trivial talk, 
and be praised by their friends, whatever they say; 
thon go forth to walk about, and having done this a 
little, go to the baths; then eat; then retire to rest — 
Bueh a rest as is the wont of euch men, and why need 
wo aay what, for it is easily guessed ? Come, tell me, 
then, thine own way of life, such as thou desirest, 
thou votary of the truth, and of Socrates and 
Diogenes! What wiit thou do in Athens? these very 
things, or others ? Why then, dost declare thyself a 
Stoic ? Are not they sorely punished which falsely 
pretend to lie Roman citizens ; and should those ; 
545 
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free who falsely pretend to so gri;at and reverend a 
calling and namel or let this indeed be impossible; 
hut this 13 the law, divine and mighty, and not to he 
escaped, that layeth the greatest punishments on the 
greatest sinnera. For what saith this law % He who 
pretendeth to things that are not his own, let him he 
a cheat and braggart; he that is disobedient to the 
divine government, let him be an abject, a slave, let 
him grieve and envy and pity ^ — in a word, let him he 
misfortunato, and mourn. 

10. ^"And now will you have me attend upon 

such a one, and hang about hia doors ? " 

If Reason demand it, for the sake of country, of 
kinsmen, of mankind, wherefore shouldat thou not 
go? Thou art not ashamed to go to the doors of a 
cobbler when thou art in want of shoes, nor to those 
of a gardener for lettuces; and why to those of a 
rich man when thou art in need of some like thing ? 

" Yea, but I have no awe of the cobbler," 

Then have none of the rich. 

"Nor will I flatter the gardener." 

And do not flatter the rich. 

" How, then, shall I gain what I want ? " 

Didl say to thee, Oo,for Vte aake of gaining it; 
or did I not only say, Go, tJtat Uiou itiayest do wlutt it 
s thee to do. 

" And why, then, should I yet go ? " 

That thou mayest have gone ; that thou maycst 
have played the part of a citizen, of a brother, of a 
friend. And, for the rest, remember that tho shoe- 
maker, the vegetable-seller, to whom thou didst go, 
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K^tb notbing great or exalted to give, even though he 
sell it dear. Thy aim waa lettuces ; they are worth an 
obol, they are not worth a talent. And bo it is here. 
Is the matter worth going to the rich man's door for ^ 
So be it; I will go. Is it worth speaking to him 
about ? So he it ; I will speak. But muat I also kiss 
his hand, and fawn upon him with praise ? Out upon 
it ! that is a talent's worth. It ia no profit to me, nor 
to the State, nor to my friends, that they should lose 
a good citizen and friend. 

11. "How, then, shall I become of an afiec- 

tionate disposition 1" 

In having a generous and happy one. For Reason 

tdoth never decree that a man must be abject, or 
lament, or depend on another, or blame God or 
tnan. And thus he thou affectionate, as one who 
will keep this faith. But if through this affection, 
or what happens to be so called by thee, thou art like 
to prove a miserable slave, then it shall not profit 
thee to be affectionate. And wliat binders u.s to love 
as though wo loved a mortal, or one who may depart 
to other laiiils ? Did Socrates not love his children ! 
Yea, but as a free man ; as one who remembered that 
lie must first love the Gods. And, therefore, he never 
did transgress anything that it becomes a good man 
to observe, neither in his defence, nor in fixing his 
punishment, nor before time when he was of the 
Couucii, nor when he was serving in the field. But 
we are well supplied with every excuse for baseness ; 
^^^some through children, some through mothers, some 
^^V,tiiT0ugh brothers. But it behoveth no man to be 
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nnhappy through any person, but happy through all, 
and most of all through God, which hath framed us 
to that end. 

12. And, foi the rest, in all things which are 
delightful to thee, set before thyself the appearances 
that oppase them. What harm is it, while kissing thy 
child to whisper, To-morrow thou ahaZt die; and 
likewise with thy friend. To-morrow thou ehalt depart, 
either tJiou or I, and we shall see each oiker no more ? 

" But these are words of ill-omen." 

And BO are some incantations, but in that they are 
useful I regard not this ; only let them be of use. 
But dost thou call anything of ill-omen, save only that 
which betokeneth some evil ? Cowardice is a word of 
ill-oraen, and baseness and grief and mourning and 
ehamelessness, these words are of Ul-omen. And not 
even them must we dread to apeak, if so we may 
defend ourselves against the things. But wilt thou 
say that any word is of iU-omen that betokeneth some 
natural thing ? Say that it is of ill-omen to speak of 
the reaping of ears of com, for it betokeneth the 
destruction of the ears — but not of the universe. Say 
that the falling of the leaves is of ill-oraen, and the 
dried fig coming in the place of the green, and raisins 
in the place of grapes. For all these things are 
changes from the former estate to another ; no 
destruction, but a certain appointed order and disposi- 
tion. Here is parting for foreign lands, and a little 
change. Here is death — a greater change, not from 
that which now is to that which is not, but to that 
wbich is not now. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ON SOLITUDE. 

1. Solitude is the state of one who is helplea^. 
For he who is alone is not therefore solitary; even a? 
he who is in a great company is not therefore not 
solitary. When, therefore, we have lost a brother or 
a son or a friend on whom we were wont to rest, we 
say that we are left solitaiy, and oftentimes we say it 
in Kome, with such a crowd meeting us and so many 
dwelling about us, and, it may be, having a multitude 
of slaves. For the solitary man, in his conception, 
meaneth to be thought helpless, and laid open to those 
who wish him harm. Therefore when we are on a 
journey wo then, ahove all, say tiiat we are solitary 
when we are falien among thieves ; for that which 
taketh away solitude is not the sight of a man, but 
of a faithful and pious and serviceable man. For if 
to be solitary it sutHceth to bo alone, then say that 
Zeus ia solitary in tlie conflag ration ,i and bewails 
himself. TFoe is inel I have neitlier Hera nor Athene 
nor AjToUo, nor, in short, either brother or son or 
descendant ot kinsman. And so some say he doth 
whon alone in the contlagration. For they compre- 
hend not the life of a man who is alone, setting out 
from a certain natural principle, that we are by nature 
aociai, and inclined to love each other, and pleased to 
the company of other men. But none the less 
'is it Qeedful that one find the means to this also, to 
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bo able to suffice to himself, ami to be bia own 
compatiiou. For as ZcU3 is his own compauiou, and 
is content with himself, aud considcretb hia own 
government, what it ia, and is occupied in designs 
worthy of himself ; thus should we be able to 
converse with ourselves, and feel no need of others, 
nor want means to pass the time ; tut to observe the 
divine government, and the relation of ourselves with 
other things ; to consider how we stood formerly 
towards the events that befall us, and how we stand 
now ; what things they are that still afflict us ; how 
these, too, may be healed, how removed ; and if aught 
should need perfecting, to perfect it according to the 
reason of the case, 

2. Ye see now, how that Cajsar aeemeth to have 
given us a great peace ; how there are no longer wars 
nor battles nor bands of robbers nor of pirates, but a 
man may travel at every season, and sail from east to 
west. But can he give us peace from fever ? or from 
shipwreck ? or from fire ? or earthquake "h or light- 
ning ? aye, or from love ? U& co/atiot. Or from 
grief ? He caTinot Or from envy ? He cannot. 
Briefly, then, ho cannot secure us from any of such 
But the word of tho philosophers doth 
promise us peace even from these things. And what 
saith it ? If ye will hearken unto me, men, wliereso- 
ever ye be, whatsoever ye do, ye shall not grieve, ye ekaU 
not be loToih, ye shall not be compelled or hindered, btU 
ye shall live untroubled and free from every ill. Who- 
soever hath this peace, which Caesar never proclaimed 
(for how could he proclaim it ?), but which Ood 
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pi-ocluimed through his word, bLuII hu not suffice to 
himself when he may he alone ! for hu hcholdeth and 
considereth, Jfow cam iio evU happen to me ; for ms 
there is no robber, no earthquake; all thinge are fvXl of 
peace, fidl of calm; for me no way, no city, no assembly, 
no neighbour, no associate liath any hurt. He is sup- 
plied by one, whose part that is, with food, by another 
with raiment, hy another with senses, by another with 
natural conceptions. And when, it may be, that the 
necessary things are no longer supplied, that is thy 
signal for retreat ; the door is opened, and God saith 
to thee, Depart 

"Whither?" 

To nothing dreadful, but to the place from whence 
thou earnest — to things friendly and akin to thee, to 
the elements of Being. Whatever in thee was tire 
fihall go to fire ; of earth, to earth ; of air, to air ; of 
water, to water ;^ no Hades, nor Acheron, nor 
Ooeytus, nor Phlegethon, but all things are full of 
Gods and Powers,^ Wlioso hath these things to think 
on, and seeth the sun and the moon and the stars, and 
rojoiceth in the earth and the sea, he is no more 
solitary than he is helpless. 

" What, then, if one como and find me alone 

and slay me ? " 

Fool 1 not thee, but thy wretched body. 

3. Thou art a httle soul bearing up a corpse. 

i. What solitude, then, is there any longer, what 
Jack t Why do we make ourselves worso than 
diildren, which, when they are left alone, what do 
they^ — they take shells and aaud aud builj up 
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somewhat, and then throw it down, and again build up 
something else, and so they never lack pastime. And 
shall I, i£ ye sail away from me, sit down and weep 
for that I am left alone and solitary ? Shall I have 
no shells nor sand I But children do these things 
through their folly, and we through our wisdom are 
made unhappy. 



CHAPTER X. 

AGAINST THE CONTENTIOUS AND REVENGEFUL. 

1. To suppose that we shall become contomptible 
in the eyes of others unless in some way we inflict an 
injury on those who first showed hostility to us, is the 
character of moat ignoble and thoughtless men. For 
thus wo say, that a man is to be despised according to 
his inability to do hurt ; but much rather is he to be 
despised according to his inability to do good, 

2. The wise and good man neither strives with any 
himself, nor in the measure of his power will he allow 
another to strive. And in this, as in all other things, 
the life of Socrates is set before us as an example; 
who did not only himself ily all contention, but also 
forbade it to others. See in Xenophoa'a Syrwposiv/rn, 
how many quarrels he ended ; and, again, how he bore 
with Thrasymachus, and how with Polna and with 
Callicles ; and how he endured his wife, and how bis 

I, which opposed him with sophistical argumenta 




AGAINST THE CONTENTIOUS. 

For he remembered very well that no man can 
command the ruling faculty of another. 

3. How then, is tliere yet any place for contention 
in one so minded ? For what event can amaae him ? 
what appear strange to him 1 Doth he not look for 
even worse and mora grievous things at the hands of 
evil men than do befall him 5 Doth he not count 
everything for gain which is short of the extreme of 
injury J Hath such a one reviled thee i Much thanks 
to him that he did not strike thee, Bv.i he did also 
strike me. Much thanks that he did not wound thea 
But he did also wound me. Much thanks that he did 
not slay thee. For when did he learn, or from whom, 
that ho was a tame animal, and affectionate to others, 
and that to the wrongdoer the wrongdoing itself is a 
heavy injury 1 For since he hath not learned these 
things, not believes them, wherefore should he not 
follow that which appears to be his advantage I Thy 
neighhour hath flung stones 1 Hast thou, then, sinned 
in aught ! But he has broken things in the house ? 
And art thou a household vessel J Nay — but a 
Will. 

4 What, then, hath been given thee for this 
occasion! To a wolf lb were given to bite — to fling 
more stones. But if thou seek what is becoming for 
a man, look into thy stores, see what faculties thou 
ha^t come hero furnished withal. Hast thou the 
nature of a wild beast ? the temper of revenge ? 

5, When is a horse in wretched case 1 When he ia 
bereaved of his natural faculties ; not when he cannot 
crow, but when he cannot run. When is a dog 1 
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Nut when he cannot fly, but when he cannot track. 
Ib not a man, then, also thus wretched, not when he 
cannot strangle lions or embrace stattios* — for to thU 
he came endowed with no faculties by Nature — but 
when ho liath lost his honesty, his faithfulness ? 
Surely we should meet together and lament over such 
a man ; so great are the evils into which he hath 
fallen. Not, indeed, that we should lament for his 
hirth, or for his death, but in that while yet living 
he hath suflered the loss of his own true possessions. 
I speak not of his paternal inheritance, not of hb 
land, or his house, or his inn, or his slaves (for not 
one of these things is the true possession of a man, 
but all aro alien, servile, subject, given now to some, 
now to others, by those that can command them) ; but 
of his human qualities, the stamps of his spirit where- 
with ho came into the world. Even such we seek for 
also on coins, and if we find thera we approve the 
coins ; if not, we cast them away. What is the stamp 
oE this sestertius t The etarap of Trajan. Then give 
it me, Tha etamp of JVo-o.' Fling it away — it will 
not pass, it is bad. And so here too. What is the 
stomp of his mind ? Ho is gentle, social, forbearing, 
aSectionato, Come, then, I receive him, I admit Itim 
to citizenship, I receive him as a neighbour, a fellow- 
traveller. See to it only that he have not Nero's 
stamp. Is he wrathful, revengeful, complaining? 
Doth ho, when it may seem good to him, break the 
heads of all who stand in his way I Why, then, did'st 
thou say he was a mant Shall everything be judged 
by the bare form 1 If so, then say that a wax apple 
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is a real apple, and that it has the smell and taste of 
an apple. But tho outward shape doth not suffice, 
nor are eyes and nose enough to make a man, but he 
ia a man only if he have a man's mind. Here is one 
that will not hear reason, that will not submit when 
he is confuted — he is an ass. In another, reverence 
hath died — he is worthless, anything,' rather than a 
man. This one sceketh whom he may meut and kick 
or bite — so that he is not even a sheep or an ass, 
but some kind of savage beast. 

6. But this is the nature of every creature, to pur- 
sue the Good and fly the Evil; and to hold every man 
an enemy and a plotter for our woe, were it even a 
brother, or son, or father, who takes away from ua the 
one, or brings us into the other. For nothing is nearer 
or dearer to us than the Good. It remains, therefore, 
if outward things be good and evil, that a father is no 
longer the friend of his sons, nor the brother of his 
brother, but every place is full of enemies and plotters 
and slanderers. But if the only Good is that tho Will 
should be as it ought to be, and the only Evil as it 
ought not, where is there then any place fi>r strife, for 
reviling % For about what things shall we strive 1 
about those that are nothing to us 1 and with whom ? 
with the ignorant, the unhappy, with men who are 
deceived concerning the greatest things 1 

7. Eemembcring these thing, Socrates managed his 
own household, enduring a most shrewish wife aiiJ an 
undutiful son. For these doctrines make love in a 
household, and concord in a State, peace among 
nations, and gratitude towards God, with boldness in 
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every place, as of one who hath to do with things 
alien to him, and of no estimation. And we are the 
men to write and read these things, and to applaud 
them when they are delivered to us, but to the belief 
of them we have not even come near. And there- 
fore that saying concerning the LacedaBmonians, 

" Lions at home, bat in Ephesas foxes,"* 

will fit us too— lions in the school and foxes without. 



End of Book IIL 



BOOK IV. 



OF RELIGION. 



. Of religion towards the Gods, know that the 
chief element is to have rip;ht opinions concerning 
them, as existing and governing the whole in fair 
order and justice ; and then to set thyself to obey 
them, and to yield to them in each event, and submit 
to it willingly, as accomplished under the highest 
counsels. For so shalt thou never blame the Gods, 
nor accuse them, as being neglectful of thee. 

2. But this may come to pass in no other way than 
by placing Good and Evil in the things that are in 
our own power, and withdrawing them from those 
that are not ; for if thou take any of these things to 
be good or evil, then when thou shalt miss thy desire, 
or fall into what thou deairest not, it is altogether 
necessary that thou blame and hate those who caused 
thee to do so. 

3. For every living thing wa.s so framed by Nature 
as to flee and turn from things, and the causes of 
things, that appear hurtful, and to follow and admire 
things, and the causes of things, that appear service- 
able. For it is impossible that one who thinketh 
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himself harmed shouUl delight in that seemeth to 
harm him, even as he cannot delight in the very- 
harm itself, 

4 And thus it comes that a father is reviled by liis 
son when ho will not give him of the things that 
appear to he good. And this it was that set Polyneices 
and Eteoclcs at war with each other — the opinion, 
namely, that royalty is a good. And through this the 
Qods are railed on by the husbandman and the sailor, 
by the merchant, and men who lose their wives or 
children. For where advantage is, there also is 
religion. Thus he who is careful to pursue and 
avoid as he ought, is careful, at the same time, of 
religion, 

6. But it is fitting also that every man should pour 
libations and offer sacriiices and first-fruits after the 
customs of his fathers, purely, and not languidly nor 
negligently, nor, indeed, Hcantily, nor yet beyond liis 
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OP PROVIDENCE. 

1. CoNOERNiNQ the Gods, there are some who aay 
that a divine being does not exist; and others, tliat 
it exists indeed, but is idle and uncaring, and hath no 
forethought for anything ; and a third class say that 
there is such a Being, and he taketh forethought also, 
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but only in respect of great euicI heavenly things, but oE 
nothing that is on the earth j and a fourth class, that 
he taketh thought both of things in heaven and earth, 
but only in general, and not of each thing severally. 
And there Is a fifth class, whereof are Odysseus and 
Socrates, who say, JVor can / mouc witliout Uiy 
knowledge} 

2. Before all things, then, it is necessary to investi- 
gate each of these opinions, whether it be justly 
affirmed or no. For if there be no Gods, how can the 
following of the Gods be an end ! And if there are 
Gods, but such as take no care for anything, then also 
how can the following of them be truly an end ) And 
how, again, if the Gods both exist and take care for 
things, yet if there be no communication from them 
to men, yea, by Zeus, and even to mine own self ? The 
wise and good man, having investigated all these 
things, will submit his own mind to Him that 
governeth the Whole, even as good citizens to the laws 
of their State. 

3. But a certain man having inquired how one 
could be persuaded that every one of his actions is 
observed by God, Doth it not appear to you, said 
Epictetus, that all things are united in One I 

" It doth so appear." 

What then ? Think you not that a sympathy exists 
between heavenly and earthly things I 

" I do think it." 

For h'lw else do plants, as if at the command of 
God, when he bids them, dower in doe season t and 
shout forth when he bids them shoot, and bear fruit 



when lie bids tliom bear? and ripen when he bids 
them ripen T and again they drop their fruit when 
he bids them drop it, and shed their leaves when he 
bida them slied them J and how else at hia bidding 
do they fold themselves together, and remain motion- 
less and at rest ? And how else at the waxing and 
waning of the moon, and the approach and withdrawal 
of the sun, do we behold such a change and reversal 
in earthly things ? But are the plants and our bodies 
so bound up in the whole, and have aympathy with it, 
and are our spirits not much more so ? And our souls 
being thus bound up and in toueh with God, seeing, 
indeed, that they are portions and fragments of him, 
sliall not every movement of them, inasmuch as it is 
something inward and akin to God, be perceived by 
him ? But you are able to meditate upon the divine 
government, and upon all divine and all human affairs, 

I and to be affected at the same time in the senses and 
in the intellect by ten thousand tilings, and at the 
same time to assent to some and dissent to others, or 
suspend your judgment ; and you preserve in your 
mind so many impressions of so many and various 
things, and lieing affected by them, you strike upon 
ideas similar to earlier impressions, and you retain 
many different arts, and memories of ten thousand 
things ; and shall not God have the power to over- 
look all things, and be present with ail, and have a 
certain communication with all 1 But is the sun able 
to illuminate so great a part of the All, and to leave 
so little without light, — that part, namely, which is 
tilled with the shadow of the earth — and shall He 
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wlio mailo the :sun, and guidcth it in its sphere — a 
sinail part of Him beside the Whole — shall He not 
be capable of perceiving all things ? 

4. But I, saith the man, cannot take kced of all these 
thivffa at once. And who said you could do this ? tliat 
you had equal powers with God? But, nevertheless, 
He hath placed at every man's side a Guardian, the 
genius of each luan,^ who is charged to watch over 
him, a genius that cannot sleep, nor he deceived. To 
what gi-eater and more watchful guardian could he 
have committed as ? So, when ye have shut the doors, 
and made darkness in the Louae, remember never to 
say that ye are alone ; for yo arc not alone, but God is 
there, aud your genius is there ; and what need have 
these of light to mark what ye are doing ? To this 
God it were fitting also that ye should swear an oath, 
as soldiers do to CEcsar, But those Indeed who 
receive pay swear to prefer the safety of Ctesar befoi-e 
all things ; but ye, receiving so many and great things, 
will yo not swear 1 or swearing, will ye not abide by 
it f And what shall ye swear 1 Never to disohey, 
never to accuse, never to blame aught that He hath 
given, never unwillingly to do or sutler any necessary 
thing. Is this oath like unto that other J The soldiera 
swear to esteem no other man beloie Ca3aa,r; yo to 
esteem yourselves above all. 
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CliAPTER IIL 



OF raoTlDESCK. 

L ILaktel oo4 H the oUio' viimals have all tilings 
thai an Doedfol for the hody witlioiit preparation, 
Doi afa»e food umI drink, bofc sleeping places also, and 
thej bAVD no need of shoes, nor bedding, nor raiment, 
while all these thii^ moist needs be added to us. 
For these crestores exist not Cor themsulyes, but for 
service; it were not expc<iient tliat they had been 
nade with need of such additions. For, look jou, 
what a task it were for us to take thought, not for 
ourselves alone, hot also for the sheep and the a 
how they shoold be dad, how shod, how they should 
eat, how they should drink ! But as solilie 
ready for their commands, shod, and clothed, and 
accoutred, it would be a grievous thing 
captiuu of a thousand must go round and shoo or 
clothe his thousand ; ao also bath Nature formed the 
animals that are made for service, ready equipped, 
and needing no further caro. And thus one little 
child with a rod will drive the sheep. 

2. But now we, negloeting to bis grateful, for that 
we need not attend to the animak equally with our- 
selves, do accuse God for our own lack. And yet, 
by Zeus and all the Gods, there is no one thing in the 
frame of Nature but would give, at least to a reverent 
and grateful spirit, enough for the perceiving of the 
Frovideuco of Ood, And to speak of no great things 
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now, consider fcliis alone, how milk is proiluccil from 
j^nrass. and cheese from miik, and wool from skins. Wlio 
iahethathftth made these tilings or planned themi No 
one, eayest thou? monsfcroua impudence and duhiesal 

3. Well, then, let the largo works of Nature pass, 
and let us look only at her bj-works. Is there aught 
mote useless than the hairs on the chin ) What then i 
liath she nob made such use oven o£ these, that 
nofchiug could bo comelier ! hath she not by them 
distinguished male from female' Doth not the 
nature of every man cry aloud even at a distance, / 
(i)»4 a man, tJius ahalt thou approach me, tliU8 speak to 
me, look for notkinij else ; buhold the toketis ! And 
again in women, as Nature hath mingled something 
of softness in the voice, so she hatli taken away the 
hairs. Jfay, will you say ? but every creature should 
have been left ■wtidisting-aiHhed, and each of us ahoald 
proclaim,, " I am a man ? " But how beautiful is not 
the token, and becoming, and reverend 1 how much 
more beautiful than the cock's coinbl how much 
more becoming than the lion's mane ? WficTcforo it 
behoveth us to preserve God'a tokens, nor to fling 
them away, nor to confound, as far as in us lies, the 
things that distinguish the sexes. 

4. Are these the only works of Providence in ua ? — 
but what may suffice to rightly praise and tell themi 
For had we uiidurstanding thereof, would any otlier 
thing better beseem ua, either in compaliy or alone, 
than to hymn the Divine Being, and laud Him and 
ithearse His gracioun deeds 1 Should we not, as wo 
dig or plough or eat, sing this hymn to God, Great is 
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God, who hulk given us siich iTistriiTiieiita ivhenhij wc 
shall tut the earth : great is God, who hath given us 
hands, a/nd atuallowing, and the belly; ivko maketh wa 
to grow witho-wt our knowledge, and to breathe white 
we deep. These things it were fitting that every man 
should sing, and to chant the greatest and divinesfc 
hymna for this, that He hath f^ven us the power to 
observo and consider His works and a Way wherein 
to walk.i What then J since the most of you have 
become blind, should tiiero not be one to till this place, 
and in the name of all to sing this )iyinn to God? 
For what else can I do, an old man and lame, than 
sing hymns to God ? If I were a nightingale I would 
do after the nature of a nightingale; if a swan, after 
that of a swan. But now I am a reasoning creature, 
and it behoves me to sing the praise of God : this is 
my task, and this I do, nor, as long as it is granted 
me, will I ever abandon this post. And you, too, I 
summon to join me in the same song. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GOD IN MAN. 

1. God is hencticiaL But the Good is also bene- 
ficial. It is likely, then, that where the essence of , 
God is, there also should be the essence of the Good. 
And what is the essence of God 1 Flesh t God forbid. 
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A property in land ? God forbid. Fame ? God forbid. 
Mind, Intelligence, Right Reason 1 Even so. Here, 
then, once for all, seek the essence of the Good. For 
surely you will in no wise seek it in a plant I 
Say. Or in any iinreaj^oning creature? Sa.\l. It, 
then, it is sought in a reasoning creature, where- 
fore continue to seek it anywhere else than in 
the difference between rea.soning and unreasoning 
creatures T 

2. The plants have not so much as the use of 
appearances, therefore we speak not of the Good in 
their regard. The Good, tlien, needs tlie power of 
using appearances. And this alone 1 Nay ; for if so, 
say then that Good and Happiness and Unhappincss 
are with tlie lower animals too. But tliis you will not 
say, and you are right ; for though they possessed the 
use of appearances in the highest degree, yet the 
observing and considering of this use they do not 
posses.^, and naturally so, for they exist to serve 
others, nor have any supreme oTijcct in themselves.' 
For the ass was not made for any supreme object in 
himself \ Nay, hut ho was made able to bear, because 
we had need of a back ; and, by Zeus, we had need 
moreover that he should walk ; wherefore ho received 
also the power to use appearances, else had he not 
been able to walk. And thereupon the matter 
stopped. For had he also received the observing and 
considering of the uso of appearances, it is clear 
that in reason he could no longer have been subject 
to us, nor have served thase needs of ours, but he liad 
been our equal and our like. 
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3. For use is one thing, and observation and study is 
another. God had need of the other animals to nsa 
appearances, bnt of us to observe and study appear- 
ances, Wlicrcfore it ia enough for them to eat and 
drink, and rest and breed, and do whatever else each 
of theui performs, but to us, to whom the faculty of 
oliaerving and studying hath also been given, these 
things arc not enough; but unless we act after a 
certain manner and ordinance, and conformably to 
the nature and constitution of man, we shall never 
attain the end of our being. For when the constitu- 
tion is ditl'erent, different there also is the task and tlie 
end. When, therefore, the constitution is one for use 
alone, then the use, of whatever kind it be, is enough ; 
but where there is also observing and studying of the 
use, then, unless the due employment of this faculty 
Iw added, the end shall never be gained. What 
thenT God hath constituted every other animal, 
one to bo eaten, another to serve for tilling the land, 
another to yield cheese, another to some kindred use ; 
for which things what need is there of the observing 
and studying of appearances, and the ability to make 
distinctions in them' But man he hath brought in 
to be a spectator of God and of His works, and not a 
spectator alone, but an interpreter of them. Where- 
fore it is shameful for a man to begin and to end 
where creatures do that are without Reason ; but 
rather should he begin when they begin, and end 
where Nature ends in ourselves. But she ends in 
contemplation, in observing and studying, in a manner 
of lil'e that is in harmony with Nature. See to it 
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then that ye die not without having been spectators 
of these things, 

4. Seek, then, tho eaaenco of the Good there, where 
i£ it be not, thou wilt not say that the Good 13 in any 
other thing. 

5. But what ? are not those creatures also works of 
God ? Surely ; yet not supremo objeeta, yet not 
parts of the Gods. But thou art a supreme object, 
thou art a piece of God, thou bast in thee something 
that is a portion of Him, Wliy, then, art tliou igno- 
rant of thy high ancestry ? Wliy knowest thou not 
whence thou earnest? Wilt thou not remember, in 
thine eating, who it is that eats, and whom thou dost 
nourish^ in cohabiting, who it is that cohabits t in 
converse, in exercise, in argument, knoweat thou not 
that thou art nourishing a God, exercising a God ? 
Unliappy man ! thou bearest about with thee a God, 
anil knowest it not ! Thinkest tboii I speak of some 
Clod of gold and silver, and external to thoo 1 Nay, hut 
in thyself thou doat bear him, and soosfc not that thou 
dcfilest hini with thine impure thoughts and filthy 
deeds. In the presence even of an image of God thou 
badst not dared to do one of those things which tliou 
dost. But in the presence of God himself within 
theo, who seeth and hoareth all things, thou art not 
ashamed of tho things thou dost both desire and do, 
thou unwitting of thine own nature, and subject to 
the wrath of God i 

6. Why, then, do we fear in sending forth a young 
man from the school into some of the business of 
life, lest he should do wrong in anything, and be 
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luxurious or profligate, and lest a wrapping of rags 
degrade him, or fine raiment uplift him ? Such a 
knoweth not his own God, nor with whom he is 
setting out. But can wc have patience with him, 
saying, yiovlA thai I had you, loltk me!' And } 
thou not God with thee there t or having Him, dost 
thou seek for any other ? or will He speak other 
thiugs to thee than even these ? 

7. But wert thou a statue of Pheidias, an Athena 
or Zeus, then wert thou mindful both of thyself 
and of the artist ; and if thou hadst any conscious- 
ness, thou wouldst strive to do nothing unworthy of 
thy maker nor of tliyself, nor ever to appear in any 
unseemly guise. But now that Zeus hath made thee, 
thou carest therefore nothing what kind of creature 
thou showest thyself for ? And yet, is the one Artist 
like tlio other artist, or the one work like the other 
work ? And what kind of work is that which hath 
in itself the faculties that were manifest in the 
making of it 1 Do not artists work in stone or brass 
or gold or ivory ? and the Athena of Pheidias, when 
she hatli once stretched out her hand and received 
upon it the figure of Victory, standetb thus for all 
time 1 But the works of God have motion and breath- 
ing, and the use of appearances and the judgment of 
them. Wilt thou dishonour such a Maker, whose 
work thou art ? Nay, for not only did He make 
tliee, but to thee alone did He trust and commit thyself. 
Wilt thou not remember this too, or wilt thou dis- 
honour thy charge ? But if God had committed soma 
orphan child to thee, wouldst thou have neglected it ? 
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Now he hath given thee to thyself, and saith, / /tad 
flone warR worthy of trust than thee; heep this Ttian 
suck as Jie was made hy nature — reverent, faithful, 
high, vAiterrified, unehahen of pcissiovs, untivubled. 
And thou wilt not. 

8. But they may say : Whence doth this fdlow bring 
us that eye of scorn and soleinn loolca? I have it not 
yet as I should. For I am yet unboM in those things 
which I have learned and assented to ; I yet fear my 
weakness. Ent let me be bold in them, and then ye 
shall see such a look, such a guise, as behovetli nie to 
wear. Then shall I show you tho statue when it is 
perfected and polished. What look ye for ? — an eye 
of scorn ! God forbid I For doth the Zeus inOlyiiipia 
look scornfully? — nay, but bis glance la steadfast, as 
becouieth him who will say, 

" Hone trnata in vaia my irrsvocflble word." — II. L 626, 

Such will I show myself to you — faithful, reverent, 
generous, untroubled. Not also, then, deaOdesa, ageless, 
diseaaeleaa ? Nay, but dying as God, sickening as a 
God. These I have, these I can ; but other things I 
neither have nor can. I will show you the thews of 
a philosopher. And what are these ? A pursuit that 
never fails, an avoidance that never miscarries, seemly 
desire, studious resolve, cautious assent.' These shall 
ye see. 
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1. When thou goest to inquire of an oracle, temem- 
ber that what the event will be thou knowest not, for 
tins is the thing thoii art come to learn from the seer ; 
but of what nature it is (if haply thou art a philo- 
sopher), thou knewest already in coming. For if it 
be any of those things that are not in our owu power, 
it follows of necessity that it can be neither good not 
evil. 

2. Bring, therefore, to the seer neither pursuit not 
avoidance, nor go before him with trembling, but well 
knowing that all events are indifiereut and nothing 
to thee. For whatever it may be, it sliall lie with thee 
to use it nobly ; and this no man can prevent. Go, 
then, with a good courage to the Gods as to counsellors; 
and for the rest, when anything hath been counselled 
thee, remember of whom thou hast taken counsel, 
and whom thou wilt be slighting if thou art not 
obedient. 

3. Therefore, as Socrates would have it, go to the 
oracle for those mattera only where thy whole inquiry 
beudeth solely towards the event, aud whei'e there are 
no means either from reason or any other art for 
knowing beforehand what it shall behove thee to da 
ITiiis.when it may be needful to share some peril with 
thy friend or thy country, inquire of no oraele whether 
tbou shouldst do the thing. For if the seer should 
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declare that the sacrifices are inauspicious, this 
signifies clearly either death, or the loss of some limb, 
or banishment ; yet doth Reason decree that even so 
thou must stand by thy friend, and share thy country's 
danger. 

4. Mark, therefore, that greater seer, the Pythian, 
who cast out of his temple one that, when his friend 
was being murdered, did not help him.^ 



End of Book IV. 
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1. Ordain for thyself forthwith a certain form and 
type of conduct, which thou shalt maintain both alone 
and, when it may chance, among men. 

2. And for the moat part keep silence, or speak 
only what is necessary, and in few words. But wlien 
occasion may call tlice to speak, then speak, but 
sparingly, and not about any subject at hap-hazard, 
nor about gladiators, nor horse races, nor athletes, nor 
things to eat and drink, which are talked of every- 
where ; but, above all, not about men, as blaming or 
praisiug or comparing them. 

If, then, thou art able, let thy discourse draw that 
of the company towards what is seemly and good. 
But if thou find thyself apart among men of another 
sort, keep silence, 

3. Laugh not much, nor at many things, nor 
unrestrainedly. 

4. Refuse altogether, if thou canst, to take an oath ; 
if thou canst not, then as the circumstances allow,' 

6. Shun banquets given by strangers aud by the 
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vulgar. But if any occasion bring thee to tliein, yive 
etrictest lieed, lest thou fall unawares into the ways o£ 
the vulgar. For know that if thy companion be 
corrupt, he who hath conversation with him must 
ueeds be corrupted al.^, even if himself should chance 
to be pure. 

6. Hath any of you the art of a lute-player when he 
takes the lute in his liand, bo as at once when lie liath 
touched the sti-ings to know which are out of tune, 
and then to tune the instrument ?— such a gift as 
Hocratea had, who in every company could lead those 
that were with him to his own topic ? ■ Whence 
should you have it ? but ye must needs be carried 
about hither and thither by the vulgar. And where- 
fore, then, are they stronger than yo 1 For that they 
speak their sorry stuff from belief ; but ye, your tine 
talk from the lips out. Wherefore it is flat and dead ; 
and sickening it ia to hoar your exhortations and this 
wretched virtue of yours, which ia prated of in every 
quarter. And thus the vulgar conquer you. For 
everywhere belief is mighty, belief is invincible. 
Until then the right opinions are hardened in you ; 
and until ye shall have gained a certain strength for 
your safety, I counsel you to mingle cautiously with 
the vulgar, else every day, like wax in the sun, shall 
whatever hath been written in you in the school be 
melted away. 

7. In things that concern the body accept only so 
far as the bare need — as in food, drink, clothing, 
habitation, servants. But all that makes for glory or 
luxury thou must utterly proscribe. 
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b. Concerning intercoufse of tlic sexos, it is riglit to 
bo pure before marriage, to the best of tby power. 
But, using it, lot a man havo to do only with what is 
lawful. Yet be not grievous to tliose who use such 
pleasures, not censorious ; nor be often putting thyself 
forward as not using them. 

9. If one shall bear thee word that such a one hath 
spoken evil o£ thee, then do not defend thyself against 
his accusations, but make answer : ifc litHe knew my 
other vices, or lie had not vientioned only these. 

10. There is no necessity to go often to the arena, 
but if occasion should take thee there, do not appear 
ardent on any man's side but thine own ; that is to 
say, choose that only to happen which does happen, 
and that the concjueror may be simply he who wins ; 
for so shalt thou not be thwarted. But from shout- 
ing and laughing at this or that, or violent gesticula- 
tion, tliou must utterly abstain. And when thou art 
gone away, converee little on the things that have 
passed, so far as they make not for thine own 
correction. For from that it would appear that 
admiration of the spectacle had overcome thee. 

11. Go not freely nor indiscriminately to recita- 
tions.' But if thou go, thea preserve (yet without 
being grievous to others) thy gi'avity and calmness. 

12. When thou art about to meet anyone, especially 
one of those that are thought high in rank, set before 
thy mind what Socrates or Zeno had done in such a 
case. And so thou wilt not fail to deal as it behoves 
tiice with the occasion. 

13. When thou goest to any of those that are great 
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in powor, set Li;t'uri) thy mind the caso that thou wilt 
not find him at home, that thou wilt be shut out, that 
the doors may ho slammed in thy face, that he will 
ti\ke no notice of thee. And if even with these things 
it behoves thee to go, thun go, and beat all that 
happens ; and never say to thyself— /f liios lioi worth 
this. For that is the part of the foolish, and of those 
that are offended at outwanl things. 

14. In company, be it tax from thoo to dwell much 
and over-measure on thine own deeds and dangers. 
For to dwell on tliino own dangers ia pleasant indeed 
to thee, but not equally pleasant for others is it to 
hear of the things that have chanced to thee. 

15. Be it far from thoc to move laughter. For that 
habit is a slippery descent into vulgarity;' am! it is 
always enough to relax thy neighbours' respuct for 
thee. 

16. And it is dangerous to approach to vicious 
conversation. Therefore, when anything of the kind 
may arise, rebuke, if there is opportunity, him who 
approacheth thereto. But if not, then at least by 
silence and hlusliing and grave looks, let it be plain 
that his talk is disngreeable to thee, 



CHAPTER II. 

ON HABIT. 



1. EVEIiy skill and faculty is maintained and in- 
creased by the eori'esponding acts ; as, the faculty of 
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walking by walking, of running by running. If yoa 
will read alond v.'cll, then do it constajibly ; if you 
vfill write, then write. But when you have not read 
aloud for thirty days together, but done something 
else, you shall see the result. Thus, if you have lain 
dowu for ten days, then rise up and endeavour to 
walk a good distance, and you shall see how your 
legs are enfeebled. In general, then, if you would 
make yourself skilled in anything, then do it; and if 
you would refrain from anything, then do it not, but 
use yourself to do rather some other thing instead 
of it 

2. And thus it is in spiritual things also. When 
thou art wrathful, know that not this single evil hath 
happened to thee, but that thou hast increased the 
aptness to it, and, as it were, poured oil upon the fire. 
When thou art overcome in passion, think not that 
this defeat is all ; but thou hast nourished thine 
incontinence, and iucreased it. For it is impossible but 
that aptitudes and faculties should spring up where 
they were not before, or spread and grow mightier, by 
the corresponding acts. And thus, surely, do also, as 
the philosophers say, the infirmities of the soul grow 
up. For when thou hast once been covetous of 
money, if Reason, which leadeth to a sense of the 
vice, be called to aid, then both the desire is set at 
rest, and our ruliug faculty is re-established, as it was 
in the beginning. But if thou bring no remedy to 
aid, then shall the soul return no more to the first 
estate; but when next excited by the corresponding 
appearance, shall be kindled to desire even more 
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quickly than before. And when thia is continually 
happening, the soul becomes callous in the end, and 
through its infirmity the love of money is strengthened. 
For he that hath had a fever, when the iltneaa hath 
left him, is not what he was before hia fever, uoleaa 
he have been entirely healed. And somewhat on this 
wise also it happens in the affections of the soul ; cer- 
tain traces and sears arc left in it, the which if a man 
do not wholly eradicate, when he hath been again 
scourged on the same place, it shall make no longer 
scars, but sores. 

3. Wouldat thou, then, be no longer of a wrathful 
temper 1 Then do not nourish the aptness to it, give it 
nothing that will increase it, be tranquil from the 
outset, and number the days when thou hast not been 
wrathful. / have not been wrathful now for one, now 
for two, now for three days; but ii: thou have saved 
thirty days, then sacrifice to God. For the aptness is at 
first enfeebled, and then destroyed. To-day I was not 
vexed, nor to-monvw, nor for two or tiiree months 
together; hut I was heedful when anything happened 
to move me thus. Know that thou art in good case. 
To-day, when I saw a fair woman, I did not say to 
myself, Would tiiat one could possess her; nor, Happy 
is Iter husband, for he who saith this saith also, Happy 
is her paramour; nor do I picture to my mind what 
should follow. But I stroke my head, and say. Well 
done, Epictetvs ! you home solved a fine sophism, finer 
by far than Hie master sophism,. But if she were also 
willing and consenting, and sent to me, and if she also 
laid hold of me, and drew near to me, and I should yet 
34? 
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restrain myself and conquer, this were, indeed, then, a 
sophism above the Liar, above the Quiescent, Verily, 
for this a man's spirit may rightly swell, and not for 
propounding the master sophism.^ 

i. How, then, may this come to pass ? Eesolve at 
last to seek thine own commendation, to appear fair 
in the eyes of God ; desire to become pure with thine 
own pure self, and with Qod, Then when thou shalt 
fall in with any appearance such aa we have spoken 
of, what saith Plato ? Go to tlis ■pitrifying sacrifices, 
go and pray in the te-mples of tlie pi'utecting Ooda.* 
It shall even sufficis if thou seek the company of good 
and wise men, and try thyself by one of them, 
whether he be one of the living or of the dead. 

5. By opposing these remedies thou shalt conquer 
the appearance, nor bo led captive by it. But at the 
outset, be not swept away by the vehemence of it ; but 
Bay, Await me a little, thou appearance ; let me aea 
what tlum. art, and with what tfiov, haet to do ; let TJie 
approve thee. And then permit it not to lead thee 
forward, and to picture to thee what should follow, 
else it shall take possession of thee, and carry thee 
whithersoever it will. But rather bring in against it 
some other fair and noble appearance, and therewithal 
cast out this vile one. And if thou use to exercise 
thyself in this way, thou ahalt see what shoulders and 
nerves aud sinews thou wilt have ! But now we have 
only wordiness, and nothing more, 

6. This is the true athlete,^ he who exercisuth him- 
self against such appearances. Hold, unhappy man t 
be not swept away. Great is the contest, divine the 
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task, 'for kinj:;ship, for freedom, for prosperity, for 
tranquillity. Be mindful of God, call Him to be thy 
helper and defender, as men at sea call upon the 
Dioscuri in a storm.* For what {greater tempest 
is there than that which proeeedoth from appear- 
ances, that mightily overcome and expel the Eeason I 
Yea, a storm itself, what is it but an appearance ? 
For, take away only the dread of death, and bring 
as many thunderings and lightnings as thou wilt, 
and thou shalt see what fair weather and calm 
there will be in the ruling faculty. But if having 
been once defeated, thou shalt say, The next time 
I will eoTiquer ; and then the same thing over 
again, be sure that in the end thou wilt be brought 
to such a sorry and feeble state that henceforth 
thou wilt not so much as know that thou art sinning; 
but thou wilt begin to make excuses for the thing, 
and then confirm that aaying of Hesiod to be 
true : — 
^^ " With ills QQcndiDg strives the putter off." 

^L — Works and Days, 411. 

^■7. What theni can a man make this resolve, and so 
^Stand up faultless ? He cannot ; but this much he 
can — to be ever straining towards faultlessness. For 
happy it were if, by never relaxing this industrious 
heed, we shall rid ourselves of at least a few of our 
faults. But now, when thou sayest, Frow, to-morrow 
I shall be heedful, know that this is what thou art 
aaying: — To-day I shall be shameless, impoHunate, 
abject ; it shall be in others' power to affiict Trie ; to-day 
I shall be wrath/vl, envious. Lo, to how many vices 
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dost thoQ give place ? But if aught be well to-morrow, 
how much better to-day ? if to-morrow suit^ bow mucb 
better to-day ? Yea, and for this, too, that thou 
mayest have the power to-morrow, and not again 
put it off till the third day. 



CHAPTER in. 



ON DISPUTATION. 



1. What things a man must have learned in order 
to be able to reason well have been accurately defined 
by our philosophers ; but in the fitting use of them we 
are wholly unexercised. Give any one of U3 whom 
ye please some ignorant man for a disputant, and he 
shall find no way to deal with him ; but if, when he 
bath moved him a little, the man answer beside the 
purpose, he is no longer able to manage hiin, but 
either he will revile him, or mock him, and say, S^ 
is ath ignorant fellow ; noHiing can he d/yne with hiTn. 

2. But a guide, when he hath found one straying 
from the way, leads him into the proper road, and 
does not mock him or revile him, and then go away. 
And do thou show such a man the truth, and thou 
shalt see that he will follow it. But so long as thou 
doat not show it, mock him not, but be sensible rather 
of thine own incapacity. 

3. But what? this business of instruction is not very 
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safe at present, and least of all in Rome ; for he who 
pursues it will of course feel constrained not to do it 
in a corner, but he must fjo to some man of consular 
rank, it may be, or some rich man, and inquire of him: 
Sir, can you tell me to whom you have committed the 
care of your horses ? Surely. Was it, then, to any 
chance-comer and one inexperienced about horses? 
By no means. Well then, to whom are your gold and 
silver vessels and raiment entrusted 1 Neitlher are 
these committed to a/ny chance person. And your body, 
have you already sought out one to whom to commit 
the care of it ? How now ? And that also one who ia 
experienced in training and medicine ! Assuredly. 
Whether, now, are these the best things you have, or 
do you possess aught that is better than all of them ? 
What thing do you mean ? That, by Zeus, which 
useth all these, and approveth each of them and taketh 
counsel ? Is it the sovl, then, that you mean ? You 
have conceived me rightly; it is even this. Truly I 
hold that I possess in this something much better than 
everything else. Can you then declare to us in what 
manner you have taken thought for your soul ? for it 
is not likely that a wise man like yourself, and one of 
repute in the state, would overlook the best thing you 
possess, and use no diligence or design about it, but 
leave it neglected and perishing} Surely not. But 
do you provide for it yourself J and have you learned 
the way from another, or discovered it yourself 1 

4. And then at la.st there is danger lest he say first, 
Good sir, what is this to you ? who are you ? and then, 
if you persist in troubling him, that he may lift up his 
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hands and smite you. Once I too was an admirer of 
this method until I fell into these difficulties. 



CHAPTER IT. 

THAT WE SHOULD BE SLOW IN ACCEPTINa PLEASURE. 

1. When thou hast received the appearance of some 
pleasure, then, as in other things, guard thyself lest thou 
be carried away by it, hut delay with thyself a little, 
and let the thing await thee for a while. Then bethink 
thyself of the two periods of time, one when thou 
shalt be enjoying the pleasure, the other, when, 
having enjoyed it, thou shalt afterwards repent of it 
and reproach thyself. And set on the other aide 
how thou shalt rejoice and commend thyself if thou 
abstain. 

2. But if it seem reasonable to thee to do the thing, 
beware lest thou have been conquered by the flattery 
and the sweetness and the allurement of it. But 
set on the other side how much better were the 
consciousness of having won that victory. 



CHAPTER V. 
THAT Wa SHOULD BE OPEN IN OUR DEALINGS, 



In doing aught which thou hast clearly discerned 
as right to do, seek never to avoid being seen in the 
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doing of, even though the multitude should be destined 
to form some wrong opinion concerning it. For if 
thou dost not right, avoid the deed itself. But if 
rightly, why fear those who wilt wrongly rebuke 
thee? 



» CHAPTER VI. 

THAT HALF TRITE MAY BE ALL FAL8R 

As the sayings, /( is day, It ia night, are wholly 
justifiable if viewed disjunctively,^ hut not if viewed 
together, even so at a feast, to pick out the largest 
portion for oneself may be justifiable, if we look to 
the needs of the body alone, but is unjustifiable it 
viewed as it concerns the preservation of the proper 
community in the feast. Therefore, in eating with 
another person, remember not to look only at the 
value for the body of the things that are set before 
thee, but to preserve also the reverence due to the 
giver of the feaat. 
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THAT EACH MAN PLAT HIS OWN PAET. 



1. If thou haat assumed a part beyond thy power to 
play, then thou hast both come to shame in that, and 
misaed one thou couldst have well performed. 
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2. Aad mamit one faKving ioqnired, Stm, then, shall 
toA efMM f ene b m wtat darader he heiUa ? Whence, 
and Kpie tetaia; doth the boll alone, when the lion ap- 
pw d ie tt , dia eoTar Ida own eapaoity, and advance to 
ArffttA the whole berdi It is clear that with the 
ei{Aeitj' is ev^ joined the perception of the some, and 
thD^ whoeTer of as may possess a like capacity will 
not be ignorant of it Bat a bull is not made in a 
moment, dot is a man of generous spirit; hut we 
must have preparation and winter-training,' and not 
lightly msh apon things that do not concern ns. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THAT WE SHOULD BE CAfiEFDL OF THE SOUL AS OF 
THE BODY. 

In going about, you are careful not to step upon a 
nail or to twist your foot Care thus also, lest you 
injure your ruling faculty. And if we observe this in 
each thing we do, we shall the more safely nndertake 
it 



OBA.PTER IX. 

THE MEASURE OF QAIN. 

The measure of gain for each man is the body, as t 
foot is for the shoe. Take your stand on this, and y 
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^^■:Bball preserve the measure. But if you transgress it, 
F you must thenceforth be borne, as it were, down a 
ateep. And so it is with the alioe, for if you will go 
beyond the measure of the foot, the shoe will be first 
gilded, then dyed purple, then embroidered. For that 
which hath once transgressed its measure hath no 
longer any limit. 
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THE WORTH OF WOMEN. 



From the age of fourteen years women are flattered 
and worshipped by men. Seeing thus that there ia 
nothing else for them but to serve the pleasure of 
men, they begin to beautify themselves, aud to place 
all their hopes in this. It were well, then, that they 
should perceive themselves to be prized for nothing 
else than modesty and decorum, 
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CHAPTER XL 



A DULL NATDBE. 



It betokens a dull nature to be grsatly occupied 
in matters that concern the body, as to be much 
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concerued about exercising oneself, in eating, in 
drinking, and other bodily acts. But these things 
should be done by the way, and all attention be given 
to the mind. 



CHAPTER Xir. 



OF ADORNMENT OF THE PERSON, 

1. A CERTAIN young man, a rhetorician, having 
come to Epictetus with his hair dressed in an 
unusually elaborate way, and his other attire much 
adorned, Tell me, said Epictetus, think you not that 
some dogs are beautiful, and some horses, and so of 
the other animals ? 

" I do think it," said he. 

And men too — are not some beautiful and some ill- 
favoured ? 

" How otherwise ? " 

Whether, then, do we call each of these beautiful 
for the same reasons and in the same kind, or each 
for something proper to itself' And you shall see 
the matter thus : Inasnmch as we observe a dog to be 
formed by nature for one end, and a horse for another, 
and, let ua say, a nightingale for another, we may in 
general say, not unreasonably, that each of them is 
then beautiful when it is excellent according to ita 
own nature ; but since the nature of each is different, 
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different also, it seems to me, is the manucr of beiag 
beautiful in each. Is it not so ? 

He acknowledged that it was. 

Therefore, that which maketh a dog beautiful 
mabeth a horse ill-favoured; and that which maketh 
a horse beautiful, a dog ill-favoured ; if, indeed, their 
natures are difi'erent 1 

" So it seems." 

And that which maketh a beautiful Pancratiast,* 
the same maketh a wrestler not gooil, and a runner 
utterly laughable. And he who ia beautiful for the 
Pentathlon is very bad for wrestling ) 

" It is so," he said. 

What ia it, then, that makes a man beautiful ? Is 
it not that which, in its kind, makes also a dog or a 
horse beautiful ) 

" It is that," he answered. 

What, then, makes a dog beautiful ? The presence 
of the virtue of a dog. And a horse ? The presence 
of the virtue of a horse. And what, then, a man ) Is 
it not also the presence of the virtue of a man ? 
And, O youth, if thou wouldst be beautiful, do thou 
labour to perfect this, the virtue of a human being. 
But what ia it ? Look whom you praise when you 
praise any without affection — is it the righteous or 

I the unrighteous 1 
-" The righteous." 
Is it the temperate or the profligate ? 
" The temperate." 
Is it the continent or the incontinent 1 
" The continent." 
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Then making yourself such a one as you praise, 

you will know that you are making yourself 
beautiful; but so loug as you neglect these thinga, 
though you sought out every device to appear 
beautiful, you must of necessity be ugly. 

2. For thou art not flesh and hair, but a Will : if thou 
keep this beautiful, then wilt thou be beautiful. But 
BO far I dare not tell thee that thou art ugly, for I 
think thou wilt more easily bear to hear anything 
else than this. But see what Socrates saith to 
Alcihiades, the most beautiful and blooming of men : 
Endeavour, then, to be beautiful; and what saith he ? 
Curl tfiy locks, and pluck oui the hairs of thy legs ! 
God forbid. But set thy WHl in ordar, cast out evil 



" And how then 



we deal with the 



body V " 

As Nature made it. Another hath cared for this; 
commit it to Him. 

" But what ? Shall the body then be un- 

cleansed ? " 

Ood forbid. But that which thou art and wast 
made by Nature, cleanse this ; let a man be clean as a 
man, a woman as a woman, a child as a child. 

3. For we ought not even by the aspect of the body 
to scare away the multitude from philosophy ; but by 
his body, as in all other things, a philosopher should 
show himself cheerful, and free from troubles. Behold, 
friends, how I have nothing and need nothing; 
behold how I am homeless and landless, and an exile, 
if ao it chance, and Iiearthless, and yet I li/ve inoTefrea 
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/rom troubles Utan all the lordly and the rich. But 
look on my body, too ; ye see that it is not the worse for 
my hard life. But if one saith this to me, having the 
countenance and garb o£ a condemned criminal, what 
God shall persuade me to approach to philosophy 
which makes such men as this ? God forbid ! I would 
not, were it even to become a sage. 

4-. I, iadeed, by the Gods, had rather a young man 
in his first movement towards philosophy came to me 
with his hair curled than dishevelled and foul. For a 
certain impression of the beautiful is to be seen in 
him ; and an aim at what is becoming, and to the 
thing wherein it seemeth to him to lie, there he 
applies his art. Thenceforth it only needs to show 
him its true place, and to say, Toung man, thou 
seekest the beautiful, aTid thou dost well. Know, then, 
that it flov/rishes there wJiere thy Reason is ; there seek 
it where are thy likes and dislikes, thy pursuits a/itd 
avoidwnces, for this is whai thou hast m thyself of 
choice a/nd precious, but the body is by nature m^ud. 
Why dost thou spend thy labour upon it in vain I for 
that the body is naught, Ti/me shall certainly teadi thee, 
though it teach thee nothing else. But if one come to 
ine foul and filthy, and a moustache down to the 
knees, what have I to say to him 1 with what image 
or likeness can I draw him on? For with what that 
is like unto Beauty hath he ever busied himself, so 
as I may set him on another course, and say, Not 
here is Beauty, but there? Will you have me tell 
him, Beauty consists not in being befouled, but in the 
B,eason ? For doth he even seek Beauty ? hath he any 
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impression of it in his mind ? Go, and reason with a 
hog, that he shall not roll himself in the mud. 

5. Behold a youth worthy of love — behold an old 
man worthy to love, and to be loved in return ; to 
whom one may commit his sons, his daughters, to 
be taught ; to whom young men may come, if it please 
you — that he may deliver lectures to them on a dung- 
hill 1 God forbid. Every extravagance arises from 
something in human nature, but this is near to being 
one that is not human. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

WOT WE BHOITLD BEAR WITH WRONG. 

When some one may do you an injury, or speak 
ill of you, remember that ho either does it or speaks 
it believing that it is right and meet for him to 
do 80. It is not possible, then, that he can follow 
the thing that appears to you, but the thing that 
appears to him. Wherefore, if it appear evil to him, 
it is he that is injured, being deceived. For also 
if any one should take a true consequence to be 
false, it is not the consequence that is injured, but 
he which is deceived. Setting out, then, from these 
opinions, you will bear a gentle mind towards any 
man who may revile you. For, say on each occasion, 
So it appeared to kim. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THAT EVEBYTHING HATH TWO HANDLES. 

Evert matter hath two handles— by the one it may 
be carried ; by the other, not. If thy brother do thee 
wrong, take not this thing by the handle, He wrmiga 
me; for that is the handle whereby it may not be 
carried. But take it rather by the handle. Me ia my 
brother, nourished with me; and thou wilt take It by 
a handle whereby it may be carried. 
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ON CERTAIN FALSE CONCLUSIONS. 



There is no true conclusion in these reasonings .■ / 
am richer tha/ti thou, therefore I am, better: I am Tuore 
eloquent than Uunb, therefore I a/m better. But the 
conclusions are rather these : / am richer than thou, 
there/ore my wealth i» better: I am more eloquent 
than thou, therefore my speecft is better. But thou art 
not wealth, and thou art not speech. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
PERCEPTION AND JUDGMENT. 

1. Doth a man bathe himself quickly ? Then, say 
not, Wro-ngly, but Quickly. Doth he drink much 
wine? Then say not, Wrongly, but Much. For 
whence do you know if it were ill done till you have 
Tinderstood his opinion ? 

2. Thus it shall not befall you to assent to any other 
things than those whereof you ate truly and directly 
sensible.^ 

3. What is the cause of assenting to anything ? 
The appearance that it is so. But if it appear to be 
not so, it is impossible to assent to it Wherefore 1 
For that this is the nature of the mind, to receive the 
true with favour, the false with disfavour, and the 
uncertain with indifference. The proof of this ? Be 
sure, if you can, at this moment, that it is night. 
You cannot. Cease to be sure that it is day. You 
cannot. Be sure that the stars are odd in number, or 
that they are even. You cannot. When, therefore, 
any man shall assent to what is false, know tliat he 
had no will to consent to falsehood ; for, as saitb 
Plato, no soul is willing'ly deprived of the truth, but 
the false appeared to it to be true. Come, then, what 
have we in actions corresponding to this true and 
false t The seemly and the unseemly, the profitable 
and the unprofitable, that which concerns me and 
that which doth not concern me, and such like. Can 



PERCEPTION AND JUDGMENT. 

any man think that a certain thing i*s for his profit, 
and not elect to do it ? He cannot. How, then, is it 
with her who saith — 



"And well I koow the evils I sball do. 
But wrath is lord of all mj purpoaea ? "—Medea, 1079. 

For, did she hold this very thing, to gratify her wrath 
and avenge herself on her hushanci, more profitable 
than to spare her children? Even so: but she was 
deceived. Show her clearly that she was deceived, 
and she will not do it ; but so long a^ you show it 
not, what else hath she to follow than the thing as it 
appears to her 1 Nothing. Wherefore, then, have 
you indignation with her, that the unhappy wretch 
has gone astray concerning the greatest things, and 
has become a viper instead of a huiuan being? If 
anything, will you not rather pity, a.^ wo pity the 
blind and the lame, those that are blinded and lamed 
in the chiefest of their faculties 1 

4. " So that all these great and dreadful deeds 

have this same origin in the appearance of the thing ' " 

The same, and no other. The Iliad is nought 
but appearance, and the use of appearances. The 
thing that appeared to Paris was the carrying off of 
the wife of Menelaus ; the thing that appeared to 
Helen was to accompany him. Had it, then, appeared 
to Menelaus to be sensible that it was a gain to be 
deprived of such a wife, what would have happened \ 
Not only had there been no Iliad, but no (" ' 
neither. 

548 
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" On such a little thing do such gceat onea 

hang 1 " 

But what talk ia thia of great things' Wars and 
itions and destructions o£ many men, and over- 
throw of cities! And wliat is there o£ great In 
these ? Nothing. For what is there of greatness in 
the deaths of many oxen and sheep, and the burning 
or overthrow of many nests of swallows or storks ? 

" But are these things like tmto those ? " 

They are most Uke. The bodies of men are 
destroyed, and the bodies of oxen and of sheep. The 
dwellings of men are burned, and the nests of storks. 
What is there great, what is there awful in this ? Or 
show me wherein differeth the dwelling of a man, as a 
dwelling, from the nest of a stork, save that the one 
buildeth his little houses of planks and tiles and 
bricks, and the other of sticks and mud ? 

" Are a stork and a man, then, alike ? " 

What say you ? In body they are most like. 

" Doth a man, then, differ in no respect from a 

stork ? " 

God forbid; hut in these matters there is no 
diflerence, 

" Wherein, then, doth he differ ? " 

Seek, and you shall find that in another thing there 
ia a difference. Look if it be not in the observing 
and studying of what he doth ; look if it be not in his 
social instinct, in his faith, his reverence, his stead- 
fastness, his understanding. Where, then, is the great 
Good or Evil for man ? There, where the difference 
is. If this be saved, and abide, as it were, in a 
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fortress, and reverence be not depraveJ, nor faith nor 
understanding, then is the man also saved. But if 
one of these things periali, or be taken by storm, then 
doth the man also perish. And in this it is that great 
actions are done. It was a, mighty downfall, they say, 
for Paris, when the Greeks came, and when they 
sacked Troy, and when his brothers perished. Not 
so : for through another's act can no man fall — that 
was the sacking of the storks' nests. But the down- 
fall was then when he lost reverence and faith, when 
he betrayed hospitality and violated decorum. When 
was the fall of Achilles? When Patroclus diedl 
God forbid ; but when he was wrathful, when he 
bewept the loss of his girl, when he forgot that he was 
there not to win mistresses but to make war. These, 
for men, are downfall and storming and overthrow, 
when right opinions are demolished or depraved. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THAT THE PHILOSOPHER SHALL EXHIBIT TO THE 
VULGAR DEEDS, NOT WOHDS. 

1. Thoo shalt never proclaim thyself a philosopher, 
nor speak much among the vulgar of the philosophic 
maxims ; but do the things that follow from the 
maxims. For example, do not discourse at a feast 
upon how one ought to eat, but eat as one ought. 



EPICTETUS. 

For remembeT that even so Socrates everywhere 
banished ostentation, so that men used to come to 
him desirinf^ that he would recommend them to 
teachers of philosophy, and he brought them away 
and did so, so well did he bear to be overlooked. 

2. And if among the vulgar discourse should arise 
concerning some maxim of thy philosophy, do thou, 
for the most part, keep silence, for there is great risk 
that thou straightway vomit up what thou bast not 
digested. And when someone shall say to thee, Thya, 
hnoweat naught, and it bites thee not, then know that 
thou hast begun the work. 

3. And as sheep do not bring their food to the 
shepherds to show how much they have eaten, but 
digesting inwardly their provender, bear outwardly 
wool and milk, even ao do not thou, for the most 
part, display the maxima before the vulgar, but rather 
the works which follow from them when they ate 
digested. 



OBAPTER SVHL 

ASCESIS. 



When you have adapted the body to a frugal way ' 
of living, do not flatter yourself on that, nor if you 
drink only water, say, on every opportunity, / dri/nk 
only wat&r. And if you desire at any time to inure 
yourself to labour and endurance, do it to yourself 



' and not unto the world. And do not embrace the 
statues ; but some time when you are exceedingly 
thirsty take a mouthful of cold water, and spit it out, 



f 



and say nothing about it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



1, The position and token of the vulgar: he looks 
never to himself for benefit or hurt, but always to 
outward things. The position and character of the 
philosopher : he looks tor benefit or hurt only to 
himself. 

2. The tokens of one that is making advance : he 
blames none, he praises none, he accuses none, he 
complains of none ; he speaks never of himself, as 
being somewhat, or as knowing aught. When he is 
thwarted or hindered in aught, he accuseth himself. 
If one should praise him, he laughs at him in his 
sleeve ; if one should blame him, he makes no defence. 
He goes about like the sick and feeble, fearing to 
move the parts that are settling together before they 
have taken hold. He hath taken out of himself all 
pursuit, and hath turned all avoidance to things in 
our power which are contrary to nature. Toward all 
things he will keep his inclination slack. If he is 
thought foolish or unlearned, he regardeth it not. In 
a word, he watches himself as he would a treacherous 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THAT THE LOGICAL ART IS NECEliSARY. 

1. Since Reason is that by which all other things 
are organised and perfected/ it is meet that itself 
should not remain unorganised. But by what shall it 
be organised ? For it is clear that this must he either 
by itself or by some other thing. But tJiia must be 
Reason; or something else which is greater than 
Reason, which is impossible. 

2. " Yea," one may aay, " but it is more pressing to 
cure our vices, and the like." 

Tou desire, then, to hear something of these things? 
Hear then ; but if you shall say to me, I know not if 
you are reasoning truly or falsely? or if I utter some 
ambiguous statement, and you shall say bid me 
distinguish, shall I lose patience with you and tell 
you, It is more pressing to cui'e our vices than chop 
logic ? 

3. In th]3 reason I think the logical arts are set 
at the beginning of our study, even as before tha 
measuring of corn we set the examination of the 
measure. For unless we sliall iirst establish what is 
a modius* and what is a balance, how shall we be able 
to measure or weigh anything ? 

4. In this case, then, if you have not understood 
and accurately investigated the criterion of all other 
things, and that through which they are understood, 
shall we he able to investigate and understand any- 
thing else ? and how could we ? Tea, init a inoiiiHi 
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is a wooden thing, and barren. But it measures com. 
And logic is also barren. As regards tliia, iudeed, we 
shall see. But even if one should grant this, it 
aufficeth that logic is that which distinguishes and 
investigates other things, and, as one may say, 
measures and weighs them. Who saith these things ? 
is it Chrysippus alone and Zeno and Cleanthoa ? but 

I doth not Antistenes' say it ? And who wrote that the 
investigation of terras is the beginning of education ? 
• — was it not Socrates ) and of whom doth Xenophon 
write that he began with the investigation of terms, 
r 
*tll 
Ch 



CHAFrEB XXI. 

GRAMHARIAJS OR SAQE. 



When some one may exalt himself in that he is 
;-Alile to understand and expound the works of 
Chrysippns, say then to thyself: If Chrysippus had 
not written obscurely, this man would have had 
nothing whereon to exalt himself. But I, what do I 
desire ? Is it not to learn to understand Nature and 
to follow her ? I inquire, then, who can expound 
Nature to me, and hearing that Chrysippus can, I 
^betake myself to him. But I do not understand bis 

itings, therefore I seek an expounder for them. 

id Bp far there is nothing exalted. But when I 
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have found the expounder, it remaineth for me to 
put in practice what he declares to me, and in thia 
alone is there anything exalted. But if I shall admire 
the bare exposition, what else have I made of myself 
than a grammarian instead of a philosopher, save, 
indeed, that the exposition is of Chrysippus and 
not of Homer J When, therefore, one may ask me 
to lecture on the philosophy of Chrysippus, I shall 
rather blush when I am not able to show forth works 
of a like nature and in harmony with the words. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 



4 



1. Tee clearer be the characters in which a book is 
writ, the more pleasantly and conveniently shall 
any man read it. Thus also a man shall listen more 
conveniently to any discourse if it be conveyed ia 
well-ordered and graceful words. Be it not said, 
then, that there is no faculty of expression, for this ia 
the thought of a man both impious and cowardly^ 
— impious, for he holds in disesteem the gracious gifts 
of God, aa if ho would take away the serviceable 
faculty of seeing, or of hcaiing, or of the very 
speaking itself. Did God give thee eyes for nothing t 
And was it for nothing that He mingled in them a 
spirit of such might and cunniug as to reach a long 
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way off and receive the impression of visible forma — a 
niesaenger so awift and faithful ? Waa it for nothing 
that He gave the intervening air such efficacy, arid 
made ifc elastic, so that bein", in a manner, strained,* 
our \'ision should traverse it ? Was it for nothing 
that He made Light, without which there waa no 
benefit of any other thing ? 

2. Man, be not unthankful for these things, nor yet 
unmindful of better things. For seeing and hearing, 
and, by Zeus, for life itself, and the things that work 
together to maintain it, for dried fruits, for wine, for 
oil, do thou give thanks to God. But remember that 
He hath given thee another thing which is better than 
all those — that, namely, which uses them, which 
approves them, which taketh account of the worth of 
each. For what is that which declareth concerning 
all these faculties bow much each of them is worthi 
la it the faculty itself ! Heard you ever the faculty of 
vision tell aught concerning itself ? or that of hearing ? 
or wheat, or barley, or a horse, or a dog ? Nay, but 
aa ministers and slaves are they appointed, to serve 
the faculty wiiicb makes use of appearances. And if 
you would learn how much any of them is worth, of 
whom will you inquire? who shall give answer? 
How then shall any other faculty be greater than this, 
which both usetb the others as its servants, and the 
same approveth ea^ih o£ them and declareth concerning 
thenil For which of them knoweth what itself is, 
and what it is worth ? Which of them knoweth when 
it behoves to make \ise of it, and when not ' What is 
that which openeth and closeth the eyes, turning them 
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away from things which they should not hehold, and 
guiding them towards other things ^ Is it the faculty 
of vision ? Nay, but the faculty of the Will. What 
is that which closeth and opcneth the ears ? — that in 
obedience to which they become busy and curious, or, 
again, unmoved by what they hear ? Is it the faculty 
of hearing ? It is no other than that of the Will. 

3. Being then so great a faculty, and sot over all the 
rest, let it come to us and tell us that the best of 
existing things is the flesh ! Not even if the flesh 
itself affirmed that it was the best, would any man 
have patience with it. Now what is it, Epicurus, 
which declares this doctrine, that the flesh is heflt, 
which wrote concerning the EfiA of Being, and on 
Laws of Nature, and on the Canon of Truth f — which 
let thy beard grow, which wrote, when dying, that it 
was spending its last day and a happy one ?' Is it 
the flesh or the WilH Wilt thou affirm, then, that 
thou hast aught better than the Will ? Nay, but art 
thou not mad — so blind, in truth, and deaf as thou 
art? 

4. What then t Shall any man contemn the other 
faculties ? God forbid ! Doth any man aay that there 
is no use or eminence in the faculty of eloquence. God 
forbid — that were senseless, impious, thankless towards 
God. But to each thing its true worth. For there is 
a certain use in an ass, but not so much as in an ox; 
and in a dog, but not so much as in a slave ; and in a 
slave, but not so much as in a citizen ; and in citizens, 
but not ao much as in governors. Yet not because 
other things are better is the use which anything 
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affords to be contemned. There is a certain worth in 
the faculty of eloquence, but not so much as in the 
Will. When, then, I speak thus, let no man deem 
that I would have you neglect the power o£ eloquence, 
for I would not have you neglect your eyes, or ears, 
or hands, or feet, or raiment, or ahoea. But if one ask 
me which is, then, the best of existing things, what 
shall I say ? The faculty of eloquence I cannot say, 
but that of the Will, when it is made right. For this 
is that which useth the other, and all the other facul- 
ties, both small and great. When this is set right, a 
man that was not good becomes good ; when it is not 
right, the man becomes evil. This is that whereby we 
fail or prosper — whereby we blame others, or approve 
them ; the neglect of which is the misery, and the 
care of it the happiness, of mankind. 

5. But to take away the faculty of eloquence, and 
to say that there is in truth no such faculty, is not 
only the part of a thankle.sa man toward Him who 
hath given it, but also of a cowardly. For such a one 
seemetb to me to fear lest if there be any faculty in 
this kind we shall not be able to despise it. Such are 
they also which say that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. Then were a man to 
be affected in like manner on seeing Thersites and 
Achilles, or on seeing Helen and any common woman 1* 
Truly, a thought of fools and boors, and of men who 
know not the nature of each thing, but fear lest, if 
one perceive the ditf'croneo, be shall be straightway 
swept away and overpowered by it. But the great 
thing is this — to leave to each the faculty that it 
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hath, and eo leaving it to scan the worth of the 
faculty, and to learn what is the greatest of existing 
things ; and everywhere to pursue this, and be zealous 
ahout this, making all other things accessory to this, 
albeit, according to our powers, not neglecting even 
these. For of the eyes aUo must we take care, yet 
not as of the best thing; yet of these, too, by the very 
exercise of the best thing ; since that shall in no other 
wise subsist according to Nature save by wise dealing 
in these matters, and preferring certain things to 
others. 

6. But what is done in the world ? As if a man 
journeying to his own country should pass by an ex- 
cellent inn, and the inn being agreeable to him, should 
stay, and abide in it. Man, thou ha.?t forgotten thy pur- 
pose ; thy journeying was not for this, but through this. 
Bvi this is pleasant. And how many other inns are 
pleasant, and how many meadows ? yet merely for 
passing through. But thy business is this, to arrive 
in thy native country, to remove the fears of thy 
kinsfolk, to do, thyself, the duties of a citizen, to 
marry, to beget children, to fill the customary offices. 
For thou art not como into this world to choose out 
its pleasanter places, but to dwell in those where thou 
wast born, and whereof thou wast appointed to be 
a citizen. And so in some wise it is with this matter. 
Since, by the aid of speech and such like deliverance, 
we must corae to our aim, and purify the Will, and 
order aright the faculty which makes use of appear- 
ances ; and it is necessary that this deliverance of the 
doctrines come to pass by a certain use of speech, and 
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with a certain art and sharpness of expression, 
there are some which are taken captive by theae 
things themselves, and abide in them — one in the gift 
of speech, one in syllogisms, one in sophisms, one in 
some such another of these isins; and there they linger 
and moulder away, as though they were fallen among 
the Sirens. 

7. Man, thy business was to make thyself fit to use 
the appearances that encounter thee according to 
Nature, not missing what thou puraueat, nor falling 
into what thou wouldst avoid, never failing of good 
fortune, nor overtaken of ill fortune, free, unhindered, 
uncompelled, agreeing with the governance of Zeus, 
obedient unto the same, and well-pleased therein; 
blaming none, charging none, able of thy whole soul 
to utter those lines : — 

" Lead me, Zeus, aad thoa, Destin; !" 

Then, having this for thy business, if some little 
matter of eloquence please thee, or certain specula- 
tions, wilt thou stay and abide in them, and elect to 
settle in them, forgetting all that is at home ? and 
wilt thou say. These things are ad-mirable ? Who saith 
they are not admirable ? but for passing through, like 
inns. What should hinder one that spoke like 
Demosthenes to bo unfortunate ? or one that could 
resolve syllogisms tike Chrysippus to be miserable, to 
grieve, to envy; in a word, to be troubled and 
unhappy I Nothing. Thou seest now that all these 
things are but inns, and of no worth ; but our business 
was another thing. When I say these things to certain 



persons, they think I am rejecting all care about 
language or speculation. But I do not reject this ; I 
reject the endless occupation with them, the putting 
our hopes in them. If a man hy this teaching 
injureth those who hear him, reckon me also among 
those who do this injury. For I cannot, in order to 
please you, see that one thing is best and chief of all, 
and say that another is.^ 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

CONSTANCY. 

Abide in thy purposes as in laws which it were 
impious to transgress. And whatsoever any man 
may say of thee, regard it not; for neither is this 
anything of thine own. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW LONG ? 

1. How long wilt thou delay to hold thyself worthy 
of the best things, and to transgress iu nothing the 
decrees of Reason ? Thou hast received the maxims 
by which it behoves thee to live; and dost thou live 
by them ? What teacher dost thou still look for lo 
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whom to hand over the task of thy correction ? 
Thou art no longer a boy, but already a man full 

grown. If, then, thou art neglectful and sluggish, 
and ever making resolve after resolve, and fixing one 
day after another on which thou wilt begin to attend 
to thyself, thou wilt forget that thou art making no 
advance, hut wilt go on as one of the vulgar sort, 
both living and dying. 

2. Now, at last, therefore hold thyself worthy to live 
as a man of full age and one who is pressing forward, 
and let everything that appeareth the best be to thee 
as an inviolable law. And if any toil or pleasure or 
reputation or the loss of it he laid upon thee, 
remember that now is the contest, here already are 
the Olympian games, and there is no deferring thera 
any longer, and that in a single day and in a single 
trial ground ia to be lost or gained. 

S. It was thus that Socrates made himself what he 
he was, in all things that befell him having regard to 
no other thing than Reason. But thou, albeit thoa 
be yet no Socrates, yet as one that would be Socratea, 
so it behovetli thee to live. 



I 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PARTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 



1. The first and most necessary point in philosophy 
is the use of the precepts, for example, not to lie. 
The second ia the proof of these, as, whence it comes 
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that it is wrong to lie. The third is that which 
giveth confirmation and coherence to the others, such 
as, Whence it comes that this is proof ? for what ia 
proof? what is consequence? what is contradiction ? 
what ia truth ? what ia falsehood 1 

2. Thus the third point is necessary through the 
Beeond, and the second through the first. But the 
moat necessary of all, and that when we should rest, 
is the first. But we do the contrary. For we linger 
on the third point, and spend all our zeal on that, 
while of the first we are utterly neglectful, and thua 
we are liars ; but the explanation of how it is shown 
to be wrong to lie we have ever ready to hand. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



MEMOHABILIA. 



Hold in readiness for every need, those — 

" Lead me, Zeus, and thou Destiny, whitlieraoever ye hays 
appointed me to go, and may I follow fearlesaljr. But If in a: 
mind I be unwilling, atill must I follow." 

" That man is wise among aa, and hath nndcrs landing of tliiagl 
divini!, who hath nobly agreed nitb Necessity." 

But the third also — 




S3, 1. S, /or Crnioiam rtad CiDiam : and eUtwhrri in Ihe mmr cl 
M, L 1 Sn-i/iir that \irtad that Itta. 

tn,' 1. 4, for lot OS to that aeek [or the remedr read to that let u 

Se, I. 7j(ti.,/brcheerfahie>i, tranquIIlltT, mod Iran quUlitT, pea 

83, L 2. iin. , M woDld endure r«Hf would •laaUj enduro. 

IM, 1. a,/(Wgood read Good. 

104, L l./or for Buch read for with soch. 

lie, L 1,/DrTDU wUlBpeat wordBrmd You Hill apeHk the won 

IM, L IS Jin., art*!- justice diifcW comma. 

lis, L iSJm., delite too, 

1S4, 1. 8, /or phwa riod plaeea. 

12fi, I Ojtn.,/or hflhiid reodhadhe. 

ISl, 1. S jin., /or before time TKidbelDretime. 

IBS. L 9, for when, it may be, ruwl when Lc may lis. 

140, 1. 14, t^er accoutred, add and. 

160, 1. 11, for when rtad where. 

186, 1. 1S,/W now nai not. 

„ 1.a/'>.,y!n'<>tater«idState. 

167, L 1, nfier afaddit. 

ITO, 1. 1, a, /or in eatioe, in driiikinR, a 



IT eating, ur ilrlnking, •• 
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190, 1. 9, /«r thy purposes rend the ptecepfci, 
204, 1. IS, for laptv rend iaiur. 
208, 1. 10, \\ fin., for vapaxixnS read TitpaKpaT^. 
213, L Z fin., for itiiBeia read iiriSeia. 

216, 1. 3,/or ^d^^iol« nod XCSi,iiw>.. 
216, 1. 10, for Suuinfii rp.ad Sivi/i^it. 
221, 1. 8jSri.,/w iWa ii rmd ftWo— ii. 
222,1, J.for di<-^Btti'6vTU,:, read iToB-K^iyrur. 



3. "To bo elated:" hralpfadji. One might translate, "to h 
puffed op," except tbat that expression ia only used in a hud aenao, 
•nd one may be " elated - in anything that ig truly of the nature rf I 
the good. Tho Stoics distingniahod bottreen x=M. joy, and ^sWi 
pleMDN J not rejaoting or despising the foniier. 
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UrOTES 

Chiptbb 11. 


^ 


^H^ tion in the EpicteUan Bjstem, whiah be BometimeB eipresBsa by the 
^^M are oar proper cancetn, iind things that ars ilisD to ns. 


^H a. Oa tho Mons Faktinnfl in Eoma tliera atood a temple to Fever. 

^B this divinity : Febri. Divse. Febri. Sanetae. Febri. MagniB. Cwoilla. 
^M Aiueca. Pro. Filio. Male. Airecto. P. 


1 


Ohaptkb hi, 


1 


^M L There U excellent MS. aatbotity for this reading of the p>»MK«. 1 
^H coutent with theia, and pray to tbe Ooda." 1 


^^M 2, " ijteward of th 


winds." A qnotatio 
Chapter !V. 


n from Homer, Od. i. 21. 


^H I. " Through not being daialed," etc. ' 


iy Tit B\(it liii ea^^aj,. 


H 


CBiPTKB VI. 




^H 1. Note tbftt in this pusngo the woid» 
^^M Roi " the Divine," are all synonymous lar 


"God," aod-'tlieGoda" 


^H 2. Or "or names.- 






^^B 3. Some teitu add 


' such B<< Good or Evi 


." 



Cb^ptks VJI. 

1. AppareDtly s proverb, which may be pamneled in 
iplication bj Lathet'i "Paccafortiter." 

2. A I 



mplfli 



ir coDJuDctivs proposition ia one wtiich contaiaa 
la QDited BB to form a singte atstemeat wliiub will 
bs false if any out of its parta is false — e.g., " Bmtus was the lorer 
and deatroyei both of C^sar and of bis country." The di^QnctiTa a 
when alternative propoiitioQB are made, as " Fleaanre is either good 
or bad, or neitbfir good nor bad." 



3. I have followed Lard Shaftesbury's explanation of tliia passage, 
which the other cammentatora have given up as corrupt. It aeema 
clear that whether the passage can stand exactly in the form in which 
we have it, or not. Lord Shaftesbary'e rendering represents what 
Bpictetna originally conveyed. 

t, Accordiag to the nsuat reading, a scornful exclamation — " Tluni 
exhort tbem I " I have folloired the reading recommendad by Scliw. 
in hia cotes, although he does ddI adopt it in bia text. 



VIII. 

1. The founder of the Cynic school was Antisthenea, who taught in 
the gymnasium named the Cyiioaargea, at Athens ; whence the uarae 
of his school. Zeller takes ihia etrikiog chapter to contaia 
Epictetua's " philosophieches Ideal," the Cynic being the "wahror 
PhiloBopb," or perfact Stoic. (Phil, d, Gr, iii. 8. 752.) This view 
seems to me no mora true than that the missionary or monk is to 
be considered the ideal Christian. Epictctus takes paina to make it 
clear that tlo Cynic is a Stoic with a special and separate vocation, 
which all Stoics are by no weans called npon to take np. Like 
Thoraau, that modem Stoic, when ho went to live at Waldun, the 
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Cynic triss Hie extreme of abnegation in order to demonstrate 
practicall; that man ha9 resonrcee witbta himself tvhich make iiim 
equal to any fate that circumataucea can inflict. 

2. TpL^ibnov, a coarae garment especially affected by the Cyoica, ai 
also by the early Christian ascetics. 

3, "Nor pity," Upton, in a note on Dlst. i., 18. 3. (Scliw,) refer, 
to various passages in Epictetua where pity aod envy are mentioned 
together as though they were related emotiouii, and aptly qaoCea 
Virgil [Georg. iL, 499) :— 

"Aut dolait miserana innpm, aut invidit habenti." 

It nill \ni clear to acy careful reader that when Epictetua aaserts 
certain emotions or acts are unworthy of a man, he constantly n 
the "man" to be understood as his highest spiritual faculty, his 
deepest sense of reason, his soul. That we are not to pity or grieve 
msaaa that that aide of us which is related to the divine aud eternal ia 
not to be aflected hy emotiona produced by calamities ia mere outward 
and material tbings. St. Angustina corroharates 
tereating passage bearing on the Stoic doctrine of pity [Ds Civ. Dei, ' 
il., 6; StAw. iv., 132):— 

" Misflrieoriiiara Cicero non dobitavit appellare virtntem, quam 
Stoiooa inter vitia numBrars non pudet, qui tamen, nt docuit liber 
Epicteti nabilisaimi Stoici ex decretis ZenoDis et Chryaippi, qui hqjni 
aectte primas partes habnerunt, hujuacemodi passloues in anininm 
SapieDtia admittunt, quom vitiia omnibna liberam esse voluat. Unda 
flt consequens, at hcec ipsa non putcnt vitia, quando Sapieuti aia 
Bccidunt, uC contra virtutem mentis ratiouemque nihil possunt." 

The particular utterances of Epietetus here allnded to by SL 
Augustine must have been contaiced in some of the lost books of tlw 
Disserlaiiaas, as nothing like them is to be found explicitly iu thon 
which survive, although the latter afford us abundant n 
deducing the conclusion wbicb SL Augustine confirms. 




NOTES. 197 

1. TbU obIcb aeeiai to form a ridiculons Bnti-clitnax. Bat it 
appears to have been a vexed qneatiao in antiquity wUeclier an ascetic 
pbiloaopher might indulge in this particnlar luxury (irNatoEit). Upton 
quotes IiQcIao and Diogenes Lacrtius for instances of this question 
being propoQcdsd, and an aEGrmatiTe answer given (!□ one instance by 
the Cynic, Diogenes). The yonth in the text ia being addressed as a 
novice ivho must not use ths freedom of an ailept. 

6. Upton qnotea from Cymbeline ;^ 

L "Hath Britain all the squ that shines) Day, night, 

I Art they not, but in Britain % Frythee, think. 

There's living out of Britain t " 

But EpictetuB means more than this in his allusion ta san and stars. 
See Preface, ixiv, Thia paasage would lead us to siipposa that 
Epictetua believed in a personal existence coolinucd for some time 
after death. In the end, however, even sun and atars shall vanish. 
3ee ii. 13, 4. 

Q. GDing arrested by Philip's people, and asked if be were a spy, 
Diogenes replied, " CurtLtinly I am, O Philip; a spy of tbioe ill- 
counsel and folly, who for no necessity canst set thy life and kingdom 
on the cbances of an hour." 

7. According to Upton's conjectare, these were gladiators famous for 
bodily strength ; and also, one would suspect, for some remarkable 
calamity. 

8. This highly crude view of the Trojan war might have heeu 
refntad out of the mouth of Epictetus himself. Evil-doers are not to 
be allowed tbeir way because they are unable to burt our souls, 
but the hurt may be in the cowardice or ilotb that will not pnoisb 

e. By wearing bis cloak Iialf falling off, in negligent fashion. 
Nothing is finer or more characteristic in Epictetua than his angry 
Korn of the pseadO'Stoics of his day. 






■anpivef t6 Sa.iiiin.oi: llie allusion evidently ia Co tlie goui' 
B spirit by wliijli Socratss fult himself guiJud. 



11. Crates was a. diacipla of Diogenoa. His wife was Qamed 
Hipparcbia. Upton quotes Menander {apud Diag, L.), "Thou wilt 
walk about with me ia a cloak aa once did bis wife with Crates the 
Cynic." 



12. Danaila, father of the fifty DanaidK. ^olus is i 
ia Od. s. a having eix sous and liz daughters, 

13. Tpare^^s r\Aaiiipo6st II-, xzi. ^^^ 



intion^ I 

incT line ' 



11. That is, hs capped the quotation by qaotbg the following line 
[JJ., ii. 24, 25). Not a very striking intoUoctnal effort ; but EjiictatuB 
eyidently couaidered it a meritorious thing to know Homer well 

Qagh to quote bim in one'a sleep, and he was right. 



IS. From a poem of Cleantbea. 



BOOK II. 
Chaptbk 1. 



y 



According to the viun of James Harris, in a long and valuable 
note communicated to Upton, the "master-argument" was so called 
from the sapreuia importance of the issues with which it dealt. On 
these issues different leaders of the Stoics took difTtirent aides, 
Diodorus holding both future and past things to be neccamry, 

ICleantbea both coniingeni, and Chrjsippns past things to bo necessary 
■nd fntare contingent. Any two of the three propositions mentionei) 
in the text excludes the third. Foe modern philosophy the dis- 
tinction between the poasible and the certain in the phenomenal world 
has, of coarse, no reai existence i the possible being simply that o( 
nhicli wa do not know whether it will come to pass or noL 



2. Of course Epicte tits here apeaks ironically i all this Is jimt wliaC 
is the buBiaeea of a thinker to do. 



8. Bpictetiu, I suppose, mcBDa to camplaiit that the current phraaos 
of phllosophjare dealt oat io glib answer to great ethical quostiaa a, 
juEt as Ho[ner might bo quotsJ for an event in the life of Od; seeos, by 
persona who in oDither case think of gaining that vital conviction 
which nnlj the strenaous exercise of one's own roaaon can produce. 
A little later he represents KellsDicns, the historian, as quoted on the 
dislinction between good and evil, who never treated that subject. If 
it is to be a mere question af aulhorilif, one namtU as good as another, 



' Indifferent," be it o 
tniiiei/no bearing or 



It all. 



rved, is wirally indiSereut — that which 
IT inornl state. See Chap. 11. 2. 



A. Tbo fullovrets of Aristotle called thei 



n-dffei!, litaraJly drriaimtancu, hut 
sense, ae equivalent to iStctiuDi. 
neatra! word, but one which has 



1. The vrutd iu the Greuk is mp 
the word is evidontlj nscil in a bai 
Doom is likewise etyuioiogicatly i 
received an evil meaning. 

S. Socrates's faith in his genius or " Dxmon " was well known. In 
this passage from bis Ajxilogia (which Epictetos gires from a bad text), 
it is doubtless the manner only that couvsyed the idea of mockeij. 
Ifeitber Socrates nor anyone else ever had better evidence of God's 
existence tlian His voice i 



I. BrieSy, the three divisions seem to be Action, CTiaracter, and 
Juilgment, The last is to be approached through troiuiug in logic, 
in the penetration of rallacies, etc., by which means a man is to 



a or til (I trutii tliut lie 
e taki:ii a^ his gnard by the delasiou of 



B. PassiouB, pasBioniflSB, Ti intP)), iirnfliii.— Sua InJeiof Pliiloaophio 
' Tsnni. 



1. EuripiJea. — Mosoiiius Rufns, the teachorofEpictetus, is reported 
to have aaid, " Take the chaace oC dying nobly when thou canit, lost 
after a little death indeed come to thee, but a noble daath no note." 

2. Tbia phrase of the " open door" accnra frequently in Epictetm, 
usually when, a$ here, be is telling the average nonphilosophic man 
that it is uataaoly to complain of & life which he can at any time 
lelinquiab. The philosopher has no need of such exhoTtation, tor lie 
does not complain, and as for dwth, is content to wait Qod's time. 
But the Stoica taught that tbe arrival of this time might be indicated 
by some disaster or afHiction which rendered a natora! and wholesome 

mposflibie, Self-destrnction was in aach ca»oa pormtasible, and 
ia recorded to have been adopted by several leaden of the Stoics, 
generally when old age had begun to render them a barden to their 
friends. 

B. Nay, thou ihaU exist, etc — Tbia is the sense givan by Zellet's 
punctuation. Sob weigh ansae's text would be rendered, " Thou ahalt 
ist, but aomethiiig elae will," etc TJptou changea the text (on 
his own anthoritj) by transposing an oiit. " Thou shalt exiat, but 
■B something else, whereof the aniverae has now no need." 

i, Thia doea not appear to have been the law in Epictetus's time, for 
le himself was educated while a slave. But it w 
in antique states. 



G. Tbe ceremony in mnnamitting a slave. 



mmon proviii^^l 



CnAFlBB VI. 

1. Chap. VJ. L is A paaeaga from the lost Fiflli Book of tbo 
I' Sisaonraes, prcaerred for ua in a rather otiscuro I'Stii] traQslatioD by 

AoluB Gellius. Daring a Btorm at sea, h certaia Stoic ou liaard was 
obBerved b; him to look pale and aniiooa, thougli not indeed showing 
the signs of pania exhibited b; tlie other pasaengera. Qaestioned 
afterwards by Qellias on this apparent feebleness in hia piofeesed 
faith, the Stole prodneed the Fifth Book of Epictetos, and read this 
pnestge. 

2, The third Earl of Shaflsabary, an enChnsiastii: student of Epio- 
tetni, bad Chia dish of watoi and ray of light engraved, and placed, 
witb the inacription, wirra livAiji^ii — All is Opinion — aa an emblem St 
the front of bis ChaTacleTutia. The passage, though inteieating, ia 
obacnre. At ons time the "appearances," ^ofTiurfat, are compared to 
the ray of light; at another, the doctrines (literally "arts," i.e,, arts 
of life tanght by philosophy) and rirtaea. Probably the explanation 
ia to be found in the view of the Stoics that at birth the human soul 
ia a tabula rOM, or blank sheet ; all our knowledge coming from with- 
out ; that is, from the "appearances" which aurrouni! ua. Moial and 
phllosopbic conviotioiu are thng, like all other mental states, tbe 
rasolt of «xtenial impressioiiB. 



Chaptbr VII. 
I I. The acbool of Flato was cootinued at Athens under the title of the 
' Aowlemj, In its later days it produced little except logical pozzlea. 

2. " Friend, if indeed, esi»piDg from thia war, we were destined 
thereafter to OD agelesa and deathless life, then neither would I fight ia 
tbe van nor set thee in the preas of glorious battle. But now, since 
death in a thousand kinds stands everywhere against ns, which no 
man shall By from nor elude, we go ; either we shall give glory to 
another, or be to ns." — Sarpedon's speech, Jliad lii. 322-8, 



I 



— The well-knonn phUosophic doctrine, tliat what 
□ belieying must ba trae, which has ia often bssn made 
the basis of argumaota against Scepticism ia varioiiB terms. 

CHiPTKK Till. 

1. Seb chap. IV. i. 

2. He drew water by night tor liis gardens, and etudieil philosoph] 
in ths day. — Diog. Laert. [Upton,] 

3. A moBt characterietic feature of the wliola Stoic achool was its 
treatment of ancient raythology and legend. Thoaa things were 
cloBely and carnoBtly studied, vith a constant view to tho deoper 
meanings that underlay the veatnre of fabte, an attitnde which con- 
traats very farourably with Plato's banishment or the poets from 
hb Repablic for "teaching false notions about the Gods," 

CttiPTBE IX. 
n the Mgea-a, used as a penal settlement. 

Chaptbr X. 

1. The captain . . . the driver — liletally, "to him who bts 
knowledge " (of the given art). 

2, Liberator — Kopriar^!. The person appointed by law to carry out 
tho ceremony of the i 



CHAPTEa XI. 

1. This chapter seems to me to contain a truth expressed so baldly 
and crndely as to appear a falsehood. The roadar's uiind will be Hzed 
npon the truth or falEiehood according as lie ia or is not capable of 

wading Epictetus with understanding. 

2. This earthen lamp was sold, according to Lucian, at the death of 
Epictetna for 8000 drachma (about £120).— Adv. I-ndocl. 13. 



Chapter Sill. 

, ParodyinK a rerae of Euripides an the strcatn of Dirce in Btootia. 
K^e Marcian aqnedact bronghC water to Rome. 

2. 1 adopt Upton's coojectars for tha insiplicable 'v ftoln KoiXltf. 



Chaptkk XVI 1 1. 
L An eminant Cynic (also mantioned by Sonecii anj Tacitus). 

Chaptbr XXV. 

L lliis ie tbe (EBding of ana of the Cliristian Paraphraaes. The 
otliBr veiBtona add tha words irpii^ iW-li\m^ after i^ Sm oi Sia^pi/ifda, 
ffviag tbe sense " from things in which wa do not dilTer from each 
other." It is no uncommon thing for all the veraions of Epictatua to 
unite in a manifestly corrupt reading, and though in this case the 
received text is not an Impasaible one, T bars thought myself justified 
in following tbe Tariiint of tbe Parapbriiao, 

Chaptbr XXVII. 

I 1. There ia an allusion to tbia curious feature of the Olympic contesla 
in tbe Fourth Idyll of Theocritna. Caaaubon {Led Tluocr. aU Iiiyll. 
i) quoted by Schweighiiaser, in his note on thia paasage {Diss. III. 
IT. 4), shows from Fastua Porapeina that there was a statue in tbe 
Capitol of a youth bearing a spado after the manner of tbe Olympic 
combatants. 



He 

t 



Euphrates, a Stoic philosopher, and contemporary of Epietetna. 
was tutor of Pliny, the younger. 
8. The pentathlos contended In Hve athletic exercises— viz., mn- 
iog, leaping, throwing tbe quoit, throwing tbe javelin, wrestling. 



JM 



ao4 NOTES. 

i. Much of this must latei to tba period of probation oi disoipla- 
Bhip, for Epictetaa la clear thitt the ordiaarf Stoio (who had not 
embraced the special misBion of CTuiciam} whs not teqniied to fonaka 
hia ramil;, or hie alTaira, or bia dutiea (u a citizen, nor even jostified 



1. The hu9k is, of course, the body. If it U maiutaiited that 
Nature has made the eaao of thia our only proper pursuit, of coorae 
tbe altruistic, or social instincts, have to be rejected and denied, 

2. The test ia here almost cartainly corrupt. It rans irfli eCt 
lirovcninKoC iaiitf, tiU prj ipiiaiKii 4im Tjjit ri (Kyoya rlxXoaTopyia. All 
the MSS. agree in iirovatriKol, for which Schnaighauser desires to read 
rpi»"ninKol, and Wolf, ?ri noiruiHKii, Salamasius declares emphatically 
for ran olv irtveeit Sn naiywriKal eff^iw, and this, with a slight altera- 
tion aagft^sted to me by an eminent liviog scholar, is the reading I 
have adopted. Let as suppose that Epictetus said rut oBr drwocii in 
K.t., and that this was written In the short lines common in Qceek 

nosoTNTno 

H0BI20TIK0I 

NONIKOI 
The middle lias, be^nning with the sams letter as the third, might 
easily he dropped by a transcriber, and the nsxt traascriber would 
certainly change the reBultiog iirorantcal to irToyoip-iKol. The exitting 
reading might give the sense, " How are we, then, suspicious of those 
(if any there be) to whom Nature has given no affection for thdr 
oQspring I '' 

3. Outward things — such as making promion for one's familf, 
serving the State, etc., — actioos which are not directly concerned with 
onr spiritual good. 



JVOTMS. ao5 

Chapter III. 

1. Phrygia, the birth-place of Epkt^tna, was one of the great 
ceatrea of the wild and fearful cult of Cjbela, whose priests gashed 
and mutiktod tliomitelves in the excitement of the orgie. 

2. Philosaph; is brought apon the scene, speakiag first thiongh tbe 
month of t Stoie, afterwacda throngh that of an Epionrean, and the 
practical resnlla of each ajstcm ato exhibited. 

, 3, The Atheaisna, rathei tbaa submit to Xerzes, abandoned their 
• eity to be pluitJGred, and took to tbair float, the victorj at Salamia 
nwarding their resolve. 

Those who died at TheimopjIsB were the three handrad Spartana 

nnder Leonidai, who held the paas against the Persian host till all 

were slain. Often aa their berotam has been celebrated, perhaps 

nothing more worthy of their valour has been written than the 

I tmly laoooio epitaph composed for them by Simonidea : — 

" Stranger, the Spartans bade us die : 

Go, tell tham, tboa, that here we lie." 

Ceafibr IV. 

of humaa dignity was strong in Eptctetna, and he 

I. »onld have it practically obaerred in men'a relationa with each other. 

L Compare Ch. v. 7. Zeller mnat have overlooked these Fragments of 

L.Spictetu3 when he asserted (p. 301] tbat no Stoic philosopher bad ever 

^.eondemned alavery. So far as we know, however, this ia the only 

ODdemnation of that institution ever uttered by any Pagan thinker. 

,B usual Stoic view was laid down by Chrjsippos, who defined the 

e very much as Carlyle does, as a " perpetuus marconarina " — a 

"hired for life," from whom work was to be required, a Jost 

n for it being accorded {operam extgendam, juita prmhenda). 

HifB Qtteranca of Epictetns, as of one who knew slavery from within, 

certainly was not inclined to exaggerate ita discoTufortB, is 

laoteworthy enough. 



Chapter V. 

1. Administrator, SiopBar^s ; in Latin, Corraior—a Stata officer of 
whom iaecriptiona, etc., ma^e frequent mention, but of whou 
fanctiona not much appear! to be known bsjond what tho preaent 
chapter of Epictetna reveala, 

2. Cassiope was a port of Epiras, not far from Nicopolis, whan 
Epictetus taught Scbw. conjectarea that Maximoi was sending Ma 
lOQ to studj philosophy at NicopoHs under Epictetus. 

3. " For a oorrflct view of theao matters will reduce every raovement 
of preference and avoidance to health of body and tranqaillity of aonl ; 
for this is the perfection of a happy life." — Epicurua, IHog. LatrL 
X. 128. Epictetus's analysis of the Epicnretin theory amonnta to tbia, 
that ths pleasure of the soul ia the chief good, but that it ii only felt 
through tho body and ita conditions. 

4. The (nierseer of yoTiih. — An officer in certain Qreek uties. 9«e 
Mahafly's Greek Life avd Thoagit, cb, zviL, on the organlaation of 
the ^ihebi. 

G. jiid in workt that an aeeording to Nature. — The Greek is — Ir 
ToTi Kari ^6iiai (pyois Tra^aKpaT^. There ia some diflerence of opiniou 
among commentatora as to the meaning ofira^aicparn. Wolf translates, 
"hold tbs chief place " in natural works. Upton, Schw., and Long 
render it by "keep ns constant," " sustain ua," in such works. I do 
not see why we should not take the word in its plainest aenae — 
that pleasure should act together with oilier forces iu leading us to 
do well. 

Chaptek VIL 

1, Zealous for evil things. — Epictetns must mean things wbich they 
know to be evil^vil things as evil. It was a Socratic doctrine whieh 
WB find again alluded to in thia chapter, that no evil is ever willing 



S. A favoarita theme of later Greek aod of Romau comecSy was the 
liralahip in lova of a father anil a aon. 

3, Admetiu, liugband of Alceatis, being told by an oracle that bis 
wifs moat die if no one offered himielf in h«r atcad, tbouglit to la; the 
obligation on hia father, as being an old man with but fev more ycara 
to live. The Srst verse quoted ia from the Aletstia of Euripides ; the 
aecond is not found in auj* extsnt version of that play. 

i, Etcoclea and Polyceices, sons of (Edipas, quarrelled with each 
other about the inheritance of their father's kingdom. Eteocles having 
gained possession of it, Folynoicea branght up the famous seven kings, 
hu allies, against Thebea, and fell in battle there by bis brother's 
hand, vhom he also killed. The verses quoted are fram the FkcenUafE 
of Euripides. 

5. Sehweighauaor interprets this passage to mean that these men 
occnpy the public places aa wild beasta do the mountains, to prey on 
othera. If wa might read ut Tik fftipla for il>t tIi djn), we ahonld get a 
leas obscure sense, " haunt the wilderness — I shouU say the public 
places — like wild beaata." The passage is clearly corrupt aomewhere. 

6. Polyneiccs bribed Eriphyla with the gift of this secklaco to 
persuade her nnwilling husband to march with him against Thebes 
where he died. 

CHAprEft viir, 

1. The sUasion is to Od'jsseij, v. 82-4. " But he was sitting on the 

beach and niii<pmg, where he was wont ; and tormented his spirit 

with tears and groanings and woea, and wept aa he gazed over the 

^^ barren sea." 

^^m a. Let him pity. See Bit. I., ch. viii., note 8. 

E 



Ju eonfiagraUan. — See Preface for i 
10 of the WtUverWejimMTig, 



ao8 NOTES. 

Z. LoDg suggests that the wotda tranalated " air to air " laigUt ba 
eqnallj well rendered " spirit to spirit" {itor ma/iaTtmi tit rytufidTiorj, 
thofl Gndiiig ft place for tba soul in this cDumeration at the elemeota 
of mac. But tbia raetapbyBical division of maa's nature into a 
spiritual part and a material pact would have been wholly contrary 
to Stoic teaching, which admitted no existence that waa not material. 
Aa ft matter of fact, If any of the tarma in this emimeration ia to ba 
understood as meaning eoul or spirit, it will be Ere ratbar tban air, 

3. Gods auJ Powers. — BcSv Kal ^tupiray. , 



1. To ttrangU lions or embrace itatae*. — Hercnlea did the former, 
and osteutatious philosophers sometimee did the Utter in niutai-time, 
by way of showing their power of endorance, 

2. Tkeilampof Nero, — Ibeliere there ia no other record than thiaof 
any rejection of Nero'a coins, and thoaa which hare coma down to nt 
are of perfectly good quality. He waa declared a public enemy by the 
Senate, and possibly it was decreed at the same time that bis cains 
should be withdrawn from circtdation. Dion, qaoted by Wise (opud 
Schweighanaer), reporta that this waa dona in the case of Caligula, after 
the death of that tyrant. 

3. Lioas at home, hut in Ephesw foxes. — " A proverb about the ' 
Spartana, who were defeated in Aaia," uotca the Scholiast on Ariatoph. 
Fac., 1188-90. 



1. Korean I Toove without thy knowledge, — From Horner, 11. x. 279, 
£80, Odysseus to Atheoe. 
2. The Genius af eaeU maai. — ric kxiirTov Aaiiuiva. 



CSAPTBK IIL 

1. A (Mj/ laAem'n to walk. — Lilerallj, the power of uaing a way. It 
seenu to mo Jikely that tbia tenu, way— M4t, here signifios the Stoio 
philosophy, jnst sb id the early Charcb it wan aaeil to siguify 
Christianity [e.g., ^di xiii. 4, and lii. 9, 28), 

Chapter IV. 

1. Nor ham any oi^'ect in (hcma^xi^. — Readera of Lotse wilt be 
reminded of the torm FiiraichseinhBit, osed by him to denote the aelf- 
cenCred quality of trne Beiag. The Orsek here is oiiK airi, TpoTnoiiaitL, 
Trpo'iyoi/itra, being the word used in Bk. I. viii. 13, and Bk. Ill, t, G, 
for the leading objocta or abligations of man. 

2 It^ould that I Juid you loith tub I — In Long's translation the 
pronoun yov, is explained to mean Ood, I can see no reason for thia 
interpretntion. The words are, I think, supposed to be uttered by a 
diacipls to his master : they are such as Epiotetuo may have heurd 
from many of his own disciples aa they left him to take their part in 
the world of sction. 

3. Cauiious atstid — i.e., caution in altowing oneself to entertain the 
itDprcasiona of appcaranGes. 

Chaptbb V. 
1. Thu strong and growing yearning for some diraot, peraooal revela- 
tioD of God, some supernatural manifi-atatiou of His existence and 
care lor man, \s noted by Zoller as a special tmit of Hellenistic times. 
Such a revelatioQ must have been longed for by many as the only 
latiafying answer to the deatractive logic of the Pyrrhouists, and 
men's minds were also of coarse led that way by the insistence of the 
Stoio thinkers upon the commouion of the individnal with God, as 
the most important of all possible relatlana. Hence the growth of 
many wild aud orgiastic cults at tbia epoch — all based on the state of 
S5° 
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310 NOTES. 

eestosy connected with their rites, which whb ascribod to aopBtnalutal 
influence. With the Stoics this movflment took the comparatively 
sober ahapo □f.attention to the eatablished aysttim of oracular divina- 
tion. Zeller, howeTur, shows that some Stoics were disposed to 
rationaliaa the rerelations of the oracles bj anpposiiig a certain 
sympathy bctireen the mind of the seer and the future eveata which 
led to the nncoriaciotta BelectioD of mBaas of divination which would 
exhibit the proper sisna. — (Z. 839, 340.) Epictetua evidently thought 
more of God's revelation in the conacience than any other. 

2. The story ia told by Simpliciua in lita commentary on this 
chapter. Two friends, journeying together to inquire of the oraele at 
Delphi, were set Upon by robbers ; one of them resisted, and waa 
mardeied, the othei either fled or made no elTort on his companion's 
behalf. Arriving at the temple of Apollo, he was greeted with tha 
following deliverance of the oracle : — 

' ' Thou Eaw'st thy friend all nndefended die- 
Foul witb tiint sin, from Phabua' lemple fly." 



BOOK V. 
Ceapthi I. 
suplaina that the oath was Co be refused, becann to call ■ 
in any merely human and earthly iDtoreat implies 
:e towards Uim ; but that if there wore a question of 
pledging one'a faith on behalf of friends, or parents, or country, it waa ' 
not improper to add the conGimation of an oath. 

2. Upton quotes allusions to these recitations from Juvenal, Martial, 
and Pliny. Anthors would road their own works and invito orowda of 
flatterers tt attend. Epict, Diss, iii., 23. (ScbwaighiiuBer), ia a aoornfnl 
diatribe against the pretentious people who held forth on theM 
occasiona, and the people who assembled to hear and applaud them. 
He contrasts with fashionable reciters and lecturers bis own master, 
Ratna. "Eufns was wont to say, I speak to no purpac, if ye have lain 



(o praise me. Aod, verily, he spoke in audi a way that every man who 
eat there tbonght tbat souia one had aoeussd him to Kufua, ha ao 
himdled all tbat naa going on, he ao set before esch man'B eyes his 
fsBlts." 
3. Into vulgarity— •[! ISiamaiiii: 

^^ CSAPTKB It. 

1. The aophiam, or puzzlo, called tlio Liar, ran thiu ; — A. liar attys he 
lies : if it is true, he ia no liar ; and if he lies, he ia speaking truth. 
The Quiescent (A ^mix*tl«'l "as an in*ention attribnted by Cifiaro to 
Chrysippua (Acad, ii., 29). When aaked of a gradually-increaaing 
number of things to aay when they ceased to be fev and became many, 
he was wont to cease replying, or be " quiescent," shortly before the 
limit was reached — a davicB which we hsva aome difficulty iu regard- 
ing as a fair example of Ohryaippus'a contributions to the science of 
logic. For the master lophiam see Bk. II. chap. L, note 1. 

2. Flato, Lavjs, iz : — " When any of euoh opinious visit thee, go to 
the purifying sacrifices, go aud pray in the temples of the protecting 
Oods, go to the society of men whom thou hast heard of as good ; and 
now hear from others, now aay for thine own part, that it behoves 
every man to hold in regard the things that are honourable aud 
righteous. Sut from the company of evil men, fly without a look 
behind. And if in doing these things thy disease give grennd, well ; 
but if not, hold death the better choice, and depart from life." 

8. The true athlete, — Literally, ascetic, tUrK^nii ; i.e., practlser. 
1, The Dioscuri, or Twins, Castor aud Pollux, were the patron 
deitiea of sailors. 



1. ffvitwed di^wndively. — That ia, if we say, It ia day, or, Itia 
night. This is a difficult chapter, and full of corruptions. The feast 
alluded to is, doubtless, the feast of life, where the Gods are the hosts. 



Chapteh Vn. 

1. Winter training. — Saab eis the Boman triwpa uadeiweat when in 
winter-quftrters. They wera accnBtomed to eierciEB themeelTes with 
arms of donble the nonSBl weigbt, and prepare themaelres by marah- 
ing, raaaiug, lesping, etc, far active service. 



Ciuitbr XII, 

1. Tlie Pancratium wa9 a contest in which boiing and wrestling 
were both allowable. For the Pentathlon, see Bk. II. chap, xvii., 
note 3. 

CaAPTBB XVI. 

I. This means, apparently, that the judgment has no right to do 
more than endoiae the deliverances of the perceptive fscnlty. If a 
man comioits any error, he does it under the conviction that it ia in 
some way for his proBt or satiafaction ; that is, that there is some- 
thiag of the nature of the Qood in it. He may be mtsUken in this ; 
but BO long as he does not know where Good and Evil really lie, he can 
do no other than he does, Tbe troe course, then, for the philosopher 
ia not to condemn him for his actions, but to show him the 
ftiadameatal error from which they proceed. The eipresaioc, 
"assent," ovyKaTaTlSiaSai, is that osed by Epictetns !□ II. vi., etc., 
where he speaks of tbe mind as being imposed on, or taken captive, by 
the outward shows of things. 

Chapxeb XS. 

1, The Greek is 'EiteiSJj \liyot 'esrir i SiapSpOr Koi i^cpyal'i/ietot li 
\tard. Siapeplia means, literally, to fashion with joints, bence oon- 
sCitnte organically, vitb interdependence of parts. Long ttangUtHi 



■1, Afodiua. — A meaanre of about two gallons, 

3. AntUthenss, about 400 b.o,, founder ot tbo Cynic soliool, which 
was established lij him in the gymaaaium callod the Cynosarges (hence 
, the name). Aa a Cyuio, his authority wonld, of coorae, bs rospecled 
by the hearers of Epictetiu. Thia invcstigatian of tonns, or nsmea, 
ia, indeed, the beginaiog of philosopby and the guide to truth in any 
sphere, but perhaps not every one ia oomp«teat to andertslce it. 
There moat be a rnal and not merely a formal approciitioQ of the 
contents of each term. A primrose is one thing to Peter Bell and 
another to Wordsworth, The term, let as say, Doty, is one thing to 
^.Herbert Spencer and another to a Kant. 



^^^ Cbaftbr XXII, 

1, " My friends, fly all culture," is an injunction reported of 
EpicQrus. — [Diog, L. x, 8.) However, neglect ot form ia literary style 
was a charactDtietic of all philosophic writers of the Bellenistio period, 
and was by no means confined to the Epicureans. 

2, This pasaagB ia cormpt. I follow the reading adopted by 
Schweighanser (after Wolf) ; but it may be noted that Scbweighiuser'a 
tianslatioa foilows atiother reading than that which he adopts in 
his text, viz. — Kuioapivnv (being moved), instead of Tavaiiiiiov (being 
strained). The original, in all versiona, is yuiriiiii>i>v, which makaa 
no sense at all,— See JYe/ate, iiiii. 

8. The writings enumerated are, of course, works of Epicnms. 
Whan dying, he wrote in a letter to a f[iend {Dieg. L. i. 22) that he 
was spending a happy day, and his \aal. 



a anything bnt insensibility, Chrysippns held 
IB Kosmos were created for their beauty alone, — 



r 



L There is anothei abort chapter 












ion (1. viii. Sohio.), nbich glances at the BotijeDt from a some- 
QeTent point of view fiom tliat taken in the chapter which I 
van. There Epictetos dwells chieHy on the danger that weak 
fipirite ahonld lose themBelres in the fascination of thsM arte : " For, 
in general, in every faculty acqaired by the nninstracted and feeble 
there is danger lest they be elated and puffed Dp throngh it. For 
how Dould one contrive to persaada a young man who aicelB in aueh 
things that he mnat not he an appendage to them, but make them 
an appendage to him ! " 

Chaptkb XXVI. 

1. The firat of these qaotations ia from the Stoic Cleanthea, tlie 
second from a lost play of Enripidea ; in the third Epictetus baa 
joined together two sayings of Sociatea, one from the Crilo and one 
from the Apologia^ Anytus and Meletus were the principal accusera 
of Socratea in the (rial which ended in his sentence to deat 



NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PHILOSOPHIC 
TERMS USED BY EPICTETDS. 



r t' give under tbis heai only tboae Urma the exact fores of nhicli may 
not t» appucnt to the reader in a mere translation.] 



J jU)ii«iou. — FioUH, roverent, modoat. The aabstantiVB is aiSiii, the 
Garman Ebrfnrcht ( IVilhelm, Meislur, Wanderjahre, Bk. II. 
cb, iL), a virtne in high regard with Epictetna, who generally 
meatiooa it in connection with that of " faithfulDesa," wUm'. Id 
Wordaworth'B poem, " My heart leaps op when 1 behold a rainbow 
in tha sky," the " natural piety " whicb ho prays may abide with 
him in hia old age seems to be jnst that moral aensitivenesa or 
alSiis which pas<ea into reverence and worship in the presence of 
certain things, and into shame and dread in that of others. 

'AvdStia. — Peace — that is, peace from pasaions, riOij, ildBos was any 
affection of the mind causing Joy or grief. As it appcara from 
Bk. II. iii. ]., irdSfia is Dot, in Epictetus, the sUte of absolute 
freedom from those passions, but that of being able to maaler 
them BO that the; shall not overwhelm the inner man. 

iiapSpUTiiiit, — That which organUea, constitutes organically, forma 
into a ayatem. From ipBpov, a joint. Tha word " analyse," by 
which Long translates diapBpoav, seems to me wanting in the 
(brmative aenao oipresaed by the originai. 



Bipofiy. — To prosper ; literally, to flow freely, ti'poia, proBperity. A 
common Stoio plirue Tor a happy Ufa. 

EM^aa. — Relieion, pisty. alpoiuu—" to feel ante er/iar bsfore God 
nnd maD, especially when about to do something diagtacaful" 
(Liddeli and Scett); to woi'ahi]:, respeEt, reverence. 

' 'Byip-onjibv (ri). — The Kuling Faculty— that in a man which chooses, 
determinea, talies cognizance of good and evil, and awaya the 
inferior faculties (Suviiifit powers) to its will. Lotze nolfis this 
hegemmiic quality io the human eoul as that which diitingimhes 
it from the bundle of sensations Into which the Asaoclation 
Philosophy would resolve it 

9avpJ,iar, — To admire, be dazzled with admiration by, to worship, to 
ba taken up with a thing so as to lose the power of coot judgment. 
A frequent word in Bpicletus, the sense of which is preciaaly 
rendered in Hor. Sai. 1, i, 28, " Huuo capit argenti splendor, 
tiupei Albiua Eere." 

'ISic^t. — One of the vulgar, an unlettered person ; in Epictetus, ons 
uainstrDc ted in philosophy. Originally the word meant one who 
remained in private life, not filling any public office, or tAbing 
patt in State affairs. A man might be an iSi<iin!t, or " layman," 
with respect to any branch of science or art. 

KaXJj Kol iyaBii.—Tba good and wise man — literally, beaatifnl and 
good. A standing phrase to denote the perfection of human 
character. koXSi is a word aometimea difficult to render, Curtins 
connects it etymologically with Sanscrit, kalyaa ; Gothic, haiU, 
= healthy. 

Ofi^ffM.— " Coneait " — defined by Cicero as " Opinatio "—intellectual 
self-suffldeacy, the supposing oneself to know something when 
one does not, "The first business of a philoaopber," says 
Epictetus, " is to cast away afiyaiT, for it is imposaible that one 
ran begin to learn the things that he thinks he knowa " (JMu. tT, 
xvii. i). He is not, in short, lo be " wise in his own a 




NOTES. ar? 

rii, op/i4, (l^op^. — FarsDit, aToidaacB, desire, avarsion. 

According to Simplioius (Comment. Each, i.), Spff.i and UkKiait 

-a used b; the Stoics to express tha connterparla in outward 

<n of the mental afFectionB, 6pn*) and wjiopiiii, and veie regartisd 

as caneeqnent npon the Utter. 



rftal/uait. — The Will ; bnt as used in Epictetne, this word implies 
mnoh mare than the mere facultj of volition, Literallj, it 
a choosing of one thing before another ; in Epictetua, the 
power of deliberately resolving or parposin;, the exercise of the 
reflective faculty being implied. It ia hardly to bo distiagnished 
from t4 ^fiocuij', j, v, 

I •rpoK^at. — " Kfttursl Oonceptions." See Preface, xxviiL,xxix. The 
"pdmuy tnithi" of Lord Hetbsrt of Cherbury. 

iirfKatarWeirStu. — To assent to or acquiesce in anything, to ratify by 
the jadgment the emotions produced by external things or 
erents, such aa the sense ot dread, or pleasure, or reprobation, 
vhioh they arouse in us. To be on one's guard against the 
haety yielding of this assent ia one of Epictetua's main injunctions 
to the aspirant in philosophy. 

TapiirnBrSai, — To be tronUed ; a-rapa, 
primarily to atir np, confuse, thro 

^arraffla. — An appearance ; with the Stoics, any mental impreaaion 
OS received by the perceptive faculty before the SeaaoQ has 
prononnced npon it, a bare perception. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI'S WORKS. 



MR. WALTER SCOTT has the pleasure to announce that 
he has made arrangements to pubUsh, in Monthly 
Volumes, a series of translations of works by the eminent 
Russian novelist, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. These trans- 
lations, direct from the Russian, are by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, and admirably reproduce the spirit and style of the 
original. The English readins public will be introduced to an 
entirely new series of works by one who is probably the 
greatest living master of Hctioa in Europe, and one upon whose 
personality and opinions, — social, ethical, and religious,^a 
unique attention is concentrated. To those unfamiliar with the 
charm of Russian fiction, and especially with the works of 
Coant Tolstoi, these volumes will come as a new revelation 
of power. 

7S« Series will begin with: — 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOt. 

This volnme, which is reprt 
activity between 1852 and 1859, will fittingly s( 

introduction to those which follow. Besides its uivii imcicsi, inutii ui 
it has the interest o( disguised autobiography ; Prince Nckhliudof, the 
' Russian Proprietor,' suggests the youthful figure of Count Tolstoi 
himself in one of his early experiences ; the ' Recolleclions of a 
Scoter,' and ' Two Hussars.' are regarded as reminiscent of Count 
Tolstoi's gambling days. Both must have lieen au^ested by some Such 
terrible experience as that [old of the Count's gambling-debt in the 
Caucasus. 'Lucerne' and 'Albert,' two other stories of the volume, 
are also evidently transcripts from the author's own experience. The 
strange young protector of the wandering singer in the one, the 
ahsdowy Prince Nekhliudof in the other, are both Count Tolstoi himself 
in phases quite distinct from those in which he is familiar at present. 
' Albert,' in its peculiar realism and pathos, is one of Count Tolslol's 
most exquisite sketches, and a striking example of his literary method. 

London: WALTER SCOTT, xt, W kT^-«\<iY. \.t,wi> 
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VQLVMES ALREADY ISSUED— 
LIPS OP LONGFELLOW. By Ptof. Eric S. Robertson. 

"A most riuiiJabla little wort."— iiusiTionl Jfercur;;. 
LIPS OP COLERIDGE. By Hall Caine. 

"Brief and Tinoroas, written tbroQ/jbDnt wit)) spirit and great liteisjy 

LIFE OP DIOKENS. By Frank T. Mariials. 

" NotwitliataHiUng tlie masa uf matter that has hesn prinl«d nJaling 
Uickena and hla works ... we should, unUl we came across this volan 
haie been at a Insa to recommend any popolar lilo of England's mo 

Eopular noveliiit as belne really ^atiafactoi'v. The difflculty ja removi 
y Mr. Marzlala'a little booi."—Athenaum. 

LIPB OP DANTE GABRIEL EOSSETTI. By J. Knight. 

" Mr, Knight's picture of the groat poet and pamter is the fullasC aitd 
beat yet presented to tlie pahlic"— The Oraphie, 
LIPB OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel F. Grant. 

" Colonel Grant baa parlormcd bla task «ith ililigence, aoand Jnd 

good taate, and acenracy." — Itiustrated London Newa. 
LIPE OP DARWIN. By G. T. BetCany. 

" Mr. O. T. Bottany'B Life qf Darvrin is a. sound and cuoBcientlona 
—S<ii\irday BevUw. 

LIFE OP CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By A. Birrell. 

' ' uucH of Charlotte Bronte will leam more and thoae 

lat la l«st worth learafng In 

. By R. Garnelt, LL.D. 
Nothing conld be more felicitous and falre. 
IS through CurlylB's life and works."— PoS 



: about her wiU fli 



By William Sharp. 
"The criticlann . . . entitle this capllal monngrapb to 
tlio beat bigglapbiea of Shelley."— Ifailiniiwla- Htcita. 
LIPE OP SMOLLETT. By David Hannny. 

" A capable record of a writer who riUU i^TAAlna one of tl 

LIFe"oP GOLDSMITH. "'™' 

" The story of hia literary and aocl 
and pathetic ridaaitudea, ia here t 
Dailu Stas. 



it cun tains."— Cum 6) 

.nked witli 



GREAT HVrtlTERS-fCeiUiHU^). 

LIFE OP SCOTT. By Professor Vonee. 

" For r?9j1?ra s.nd lovsn of thp pncnis and novels of 81t Walter ticrM, th[a 
Is IL inoal enjoyable \ioo\i."—Abrr.lceii Frit Frfts. 
LIFE OF BUBNS. By Professor BInckie. 

"The editor certslnl; made s hit when be persuaded DlAchifl to writs 
Kboat Bunii."— PaU Jfnlj Gazttte. 
LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Ftaok T. Marzlals. 

" Mr. Msniala's volume pmenti to ns, In a more haJidy form than any 
English, or even French hajidbook giles, the BUmoiary of what. Dp to the 
moment In whli^b we write, la known or conjectured about (lie Ufa of tbe 
groat poet."— arfurdaii Kinns. 
LIFE OF EMEBSON'. By Richard Garnelt, LL.D. 
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Writers ii addressed, 

de>iimbte,^hoth in breadth of troatm 

LIFE OF GOBTHB. By Jam 

"Hr. James SEme'a conipetonce u 
respect of knontedBe of bis special 
geneislly, la beyond question ."—ifancAeirtr Guaiituiii, 
LIFE OF CONGRBVE- By Edmund Gosse. 

— ' ■ " ind most intorestii 
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a biographer d i 



of a 
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LIFE OF BUNTAN. By Canon Venables. 

"A inobt Intelligent, appreciative, and TSJunble memoir. "'-^ofjiman. 

LIFE OF CEABBB. By T. E. Kebbel. 

''No KngUsh poet since Shakespeare bEis otHerved certain aspects of 
nature and of bumsn hfe Diore cIoEely; and In the quulitleaof nwulianis 
and of sincerity he Is surpassed by none. . . . Mr. Kebbel's monf^fraph is 
■ worthy of the snhject."— ^KfteiPTCmn. 
I LIFE OP HEINE. By Wmiam Sharp. 

level of reccn°knuwl™ee and cr^^sm itf Its theme than any other Bnglista 

work,"— ScOlSHMFi^ 

LIFE OF MILL. By W. L. Courlney. 

" A moat sjmpathotic nnd diaiTimiimtlng ineniotr."— OfiUjoio Berald. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Henry W. Nevison. 

"ihia a well.writien Uttle volume, <vhluh preaeiita the laadmff facts of 

the poet's Ufa in a naitlv rounded picture, and i^ves an adequate critical 

astimat« of each of Schuler's separate works and the effect of the whole 

■ npon Ute^bnre." — Seotiman, 

I Complete Blhliogmphy to ontli volume, by J. p. Asiierboi', Erltlsh Museum. 

Volumes are in preparation by <!old»'iu Smillt, Frederick Wedmore, D^car 
Browi^nz, Arthur Symons, W. E. Henley, Karotay Squire, Hermann Merivale, 
H. KTWatts. T. W. Eulleston, Cosmo Monkhouse, Dr. Oamett, Frank T, 
Har^'als, W. H Pollock, Jo)m Addjngtou Symnnds, eto., etc. 
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Afenikly ShiUm^ Valuata. Chlh, cnt or uikhI eJ^es. 

THE CAMELOT SERIES, 

Edited by Ehnest Rhvs. 



VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED— 
ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR. Ediied by E. Rhys, 
THOREAU'S WALDEN. Edited by W. H. Dircts. 

BNG-LISH OPIUM-EATER. Kdiied by William Sharp. 
liANDOR'S CONVERSATIONS. Edited by H. Ellis. 
PLiUTARCHS LIVES. Edited by B. J. Snell, M.A. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, etc. Edited by J. A. Symonds. 

SHELLBYS LETTERS. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

PROSE WRITINGS OP SWIFT. Edited \^ W. Lewin. 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. Edited by R. Garnett, LL.D. 
GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. Edited by W. Sharp. 
LORD BYRON'S LETTERS. Edited by M. Blind. 

ESSAYS BY LKIGH HUNT. Edited by A. Symons. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE. Edited by W. TitebucU. 

GREAT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. Edited by E. Sharp. 
MARCUS AURELIUS. Edited by Alice Zimmem. 

SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA- By Walt WhitiDon. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 

Edited, with Introduction, by Richard lefferies. 
DEFOE'S SINGLETON. Edited by H. Halliday Sparling. 
MAZZINI'S ESSAYS. Edited by William Clarke. 

THE PROSE WRITINGS OF HBINRIOH HEINE. 

Eililed, with Inlioduction, by Havelock Ellis. 
REYNOLDS' DISCOURSES. Edited by Helen Zimmem. 
PAPERS OF STEELE & ADDISON. Edited by W. Lewin. 
BURNS'S LETTERS. Edited by * - ■ - ■ 
VOLSUNGA SAGA 
SARTOR RBSARTUS 
WRITINGS OF BMBRSON. 
SENECA'S MORALS. 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 
LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. 
ENGLISH PROSE, 
THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY, and other Plays. 

By Hentik Ibsen. Edited by Havelock Ellis. 

FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. Edited by W. B. Yeats. 

EPICTETUS. Edited by T. W. Rollestnn. 

THE ENGLISH POBTS. By James Ru^^^ell Lowell. 



ly r. Lngie Robertson, M.A. 

Edited by H. H. Sparling. 

Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

Edited by Percival Chubb. 

Edited by Waller Clode. 

By Walt Whitman. 

Edited by Will H. Dircks. 

Edited by Arthur Galton. 




ffliiJsoFSiiiMPoeliGaljiitlioloiifis. 

Ftinled en Antlqut lapir. CfmvnSvo. Bound in Blue Clolh, 

tacA with iuitabU Emblematic Design on Cover, Price 3s. 6ii. 

Also in various Calf and Morocco BimUngs. 
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Women's Voices. An Anthology of the 

most Characteristic Poems by English, Scotch, and Ttish Women. 
Edited by Mrs. WillJAm Sharp. 

Sonnets of this Century. With an 

Eihauative and Critical Essay on Ihe Sonnet. Edited by 
WiUiaro Shacp. 

The Children of the Poets. An Anthology 

from English and American Writers of Three Centuries. Edited 
by Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

Sacred Song. A Volume of Religious 

Verse. .Selected and arrnnged, with Notes, by .Samuel 
Waddington. 

A Century of Australian Song. Selected 

and Edited by DouElas 13. W. Sladen, B.A., Oxon. 

Jacobite Songs and Ballads. Selected 

and Edited, with Notes, by G. S. Macijiioid. 

Irish Minstrelsy. Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by H. HalUday Sparling. 

The Sonnets of Europe. A Volume of 

Translations, Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Samuel 
Waddington. 

Early English and Scottish Poetry. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by II. 
Macaulay Filigibbon. 

Ballads of the North Countrie, Edited, 

with Introduction, by Graham R. Tomsoa. 

Songs and Poems of the Sea. An 

Anthology of Poems Descriptive of the Sea. Edited by Mrs. 
William Sharp. 

Songs and Poems of Fairyland, An 

Anthology of EnRlish Fairy Poetry, selected and arranged, with 
an Introduction, by Aithur Edward Waite. 



London : Waltbr Scott, 14 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row 



Recent Volumes of Verse. 



ROMANTIC BALLADS AND 
POEMS OF PHANTASY. 

By WILLIAM SHARP, Second Edition. 3s. 

Author tf " The Human Inkerilana," "Earth's Voices," "Dante 

Gebrisl Rossetti : a Retard and a Study," "Shtlley: A 

Biographieai Study," "Life ef Heine," etc., etc. 

" Tctss of this kind Is bo BicoptionaJ tha.6 ore can only speak ot It In termi at 

Etatefnl appredaUon. We Bhall imturallY look for more of the same quality 

noD) tbe sHine lonrce ; but no founUdn, bowever amucnl, yislds euch atreoma 

eiurj day."— r*» Aeadnay. 

CAROLS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 

By JOSEPH yiaPSEV. (New Edition.) Crown 8™, 

blue cidth, 3s. 6d. 

"Mr. Bkipieycan find miuicfor eiety mood, wbethsr he is daallnKnith tha 

_i rienees of the pttnian, or with the imajinallve BiperlenoBa of tho poet, 

lerae baa e. rioli vitality aboat it. In those latter days of ahailuw 

rhymes, it is pleasant to come actons some one tu lybom poetry [a n passlOD, 
-Dt a profession."— /*afl Jfa(! Giaeae. 

DEATH'S DISGUISES AND 
OTHER SONNETS. 



"IT IS THYSELF." 

By mark ANDR^ RAFFALOVICH, Author of '■ In Fancy 
Dteas," " Cyril and Lionel," etc. Crown Bvo, 3/6, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GENIUS: 
A Popular Essay. 




By CHARLES GIBSON, M.D., Lecturer and Examiner in the 
FacuUjr of Medicine of the University of Uurham. Crown 8vo, 
blue cloth, 3a. 6d. 



Waltkb Scott, 24 Warwick Lone, Paternosler Row, 
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THE OXFORD LIBRARY. 


Strongly Bound in Elegant Cloth Binding, Prict 21. tach. 


This Series of Popular Booki comprises many original NotcIs by new 
Authors, as well as ibe most choice works of Dickens, Lytlon, Smollett, 
Scott, Ferricr, etc 


TA* /oifoun-nv ore now reoifn, ond wiK 6s /olicmwl 6s oiAm itfiorfiv— 


BAENABY RUDQE. 


ETHEL LINTON, ■ 


OLD CUKIOSITY SHOP. 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 1 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 




NICHOLAS KICKLEBY. 


VICAE OF WAKEFIELD. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


PEIKCEoftha HOUSE of DAVID. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


VILLAGE TALES, 


RODERICK RANDOM. 


BEN-HUR. 


PEBEUaiNE PIOKLK. 


UNCLE TOM'8 OABIN. 


ITANHOE. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


KENILWORTH. 


CHARLES O'MALLET. ' 


JACOB FAITHFUL, 


MIDSHIPMAN EASY, " 


PETER SIMPLE. 


BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


EUGENE ARAM. 


LAST OF THE BARONS. 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 


OLD MORTALITY. 


ALICE i or, thB MyHtetiBB. 


TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. 


BIENZI. 


CRUISE OF THE MIDOB. 


PELHAM. 


COLLEEN BAWN. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, 


VALENTINE VOX. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFa 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


WILSON'S TALES. 


FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


THE INHERITANCE, 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 


^^nLondon : Walter Scott, 24 \ 


Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



THE NOVOOASTBIAN NOVELS. 



Square Sso. /Wre Oru Shilli?ig tack. 

POLICE SERGEAWT C 21: 

THE STORY OF A CRIME, Bl REGINALD BARNETT. 
"The plat !■ Ingenloua, the inttrefit Is well luatiained tbroughoat, and th< 
■tyls is diatlnctli abovs tbat al the ordinary 'BhUIing sbocket.' At timos, 
Inileed, Mr. Baniett lemliids \a al GSibuiiau, whose M. Lecoq (oa M. Lecoq wu 
Id his younger dajs) the pelicemsji-hero rasembles in b, considsmblB degree."— 
Oraphia. _^ 

JACK DUDLEY'S WIFE. 



OAK-BOUCH AND WATTLE-BLOSSOM. 

Stories ond Shetches by Australians in England. 
Edit«d by A. PATCHETT SIARTIN. 
"A coUectinn ol IntflrMting storiea."— ii'Crnrr/ ITnrfrf. 



VAflE'S INVEHTIOJI : ^N ELECTRICAL ROMANCE. 

By WALTER inLBANK. 
" The story is capitollj tiil'l,"-5'oi)ri"iaji, 

THE POLICEMAN'S LANTERN. 

STRANGE STORIES OF LONDON LIFE. 
By JAMES OBBENWOOD, "The JUnatenr Casual." 

"TboBtarieBure merrily toUUn a lleht span tan ouus style, nhjch touches off 
tJie biaitre aspqola of life on the city sEreota, or among the ' diady ' members o( 
& city pupuLttlon."— TA* Scoti Obiterver. 

A WITNESS FROM THE DEAD. 



THE UGLY STORY OF MISS WETHERBY. 

Bv BICnARD mVCB, Author of "An Evil Spirit," &c 
iondon : WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Palemosiet Row. 
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